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IV. 



It was Count Waldemar who, despite my 

entreaties and protestations, would have it that 

I must act as his friend in the carrying out of 

this piece of murderous folly. He was very 

sorry to put me to any inconvenience, he 

said; but since he was not upon speaking 

terms with any other man in Hy^res, he could 

not help himself; and when I declared that no 

duel should take place at all with my consent, 

he simply answered that that did not concern 

him, he being the receiver, not the giver, of the 

challenge. He added, as a matter, of detail, 

that he had no intention of apologising for the 

hasty act into which his temper had betrayed 



2 COUNT WALDEMAR 

him on the previous evening, and that he did 
not in the least* regret it. 

'I have seen very well, last night, that 
Mrs. Seymour is more fond of him as of me,' 
he sighed ; ' but when she shall hear how I 
have sitted him in the meedst of those thorns, 
then must she certainly laugh. Yes, I shall 
have my revenche ! ' 

And with this unworthy sentiment he 
lounged out 'into the sunshine, while I went 
upstairs to see what I could do with the other 
fire-«ater. 

I found Balfour deep in conversation with 
a certain M. de Beaulieu, a young Parisian, 
who was reluctantly spending a few weeks in 
the south in order to soothe the last moments 
of a wealthy and asthmatic aunt. I was sorry 
to see him there, for I had guessed the cause 
of his presence even before Balfour, rising 
from his chair, said — 

' If you come from . Herr von Bavensburg, 
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perhaps I had better leave you with M. de 
Beaulieu, who has kindly consented to act for 
me in this matter.' 

• Nonsense, my dear fellow ! pray don't stir,' 
I answered, determined to make light of the 
whole business if I could. 'I certainly do 
come from Count Waldemar — that is, in a 
sort of way, you know. I mean, I did not 
tell him I was coming ; and my only object 
in doing so is to suggest that you and he 
should make up your difference in a friendly 
way.' 

' I don't quite see how that is to be 
managed,' observed Balfour, quietly. 

' Now, Balfour, be reasonable. For good- 
ness' sake don't let us have a row. You see, 
the fact is you were both in the wrong : you 
provoked him, and he forgot himself ; each of 
you will surely admit that much. Very well ; 
you have only to acknowledge frankly ' 

*Mr. Clifford, what would you do if a 
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fellow twice your size chucked you into a 
small plantation of prickly-pears?' 

'Well, I can't exactly say upon the spur 
of the moment ; but one thing is certain — no 
Englishman is expected to fight duels in these 
days.' 

* No man who prefers to take a licking is 
ever expected to fight. For my own part, I 
have lived so much abroad that I have become 
a little foreign in my habits ; and as I am a 
particularly good shot, and a very fair swords- 
man, and have already been out three times, I 
see no reason why I should not prevent your 
German friend from insulting strangers for the 
future.' 

'Why, you bloodthirsty young ruflSan, 
do you mean to say you would kill the 
manP' 

' Not if I can help it ; but I mean hitting 
him, I can tell you. And if I were you, Mr. 
Clifford, I would keep out of the quarrel. You 
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COUNT WALDEMAR 5 

can do as you like, of course; and it is no 
business of mine : but I think it is only fair 
to warn you that all this will probably 
end by getting you into a mess with the 
police.' 

That was all I obtained from Mr. Balfour, 
who now left the ro6m. For one brief 
moment I did think of following his advice — 
of declaring that I washed my hands of these 
two young idiots and their broils, or, better 
still, of packing up my portmanteau and taking 
the afternoon tx-ain to Nice. But it was only 
for a moment. Upon further reflection, I felt 
that I could not leave poor Waldemar thus 
basely in the lurch ; and so I sat down sadly, 
and began to use my poor powers of eloquence 
upon M. de Beaulieu. That gentleman heard 
me out very patiently, and then convinced me, 
by a few brief but pithy sentences, that 
nothing short of an abject written apology 
would satisfy the wounded honour of his 
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principal. At the end of a quarter of an 
hour I had actually consented, on Count 
Waldemar's behalf, to a hostile meeting with 
pistols at daybreak ; and to this hour I cannot 
see what alternative course was open to me. 
Some vague hints I did venture to throw out 
with reference to blank cartridges, and the 
possibility of satisfying wounded honour with- 
out risk to life or hmb ; but upon this M. de 
Beaulieu became so angry, and asked me with 
such an air of outraged dignity what I took 
him for, that I was compelled to retreat rather 
hastily from that position. 

Thus it came to pass that, after a disturbed 
night, I found myself stealing out of the H6tel 
d'Orient about the hour of sunrise, accom- 
panied by three other malefactors, whom, at 
that dismal moment, I most warmly commended 
in my heart to the devil. I don't know what I 
have done that I should be for ever getting 
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into these discreditable scrapes ; I don't know 
why such troubles should come upon me more 
than upon other inoffensive members of society ; 
but, as a fact, they do. 

Silently we plodded up the stony hillside, 
and through the woods of olive and cork-tree^ 
that clothed it. The branches overhead and 
the scanty herbage at our feet were glistening 
with dew ; the air was still and crisp ; the 
sunlight fell upon a pale blue sea and upon a 
white sail or two in the oflSng. 

It seemed monstrous that two young fellows 
in the prime of Ufe should be setting out to 
kill one another on such a lovely, peaceful 
morning ; and we all of us, I fancy, felt the 
influence of the scene in a greater or less 
degree. I can answer for it that one of the 
party, who is neither a rich nor a specially 
generous man, would g'adly have signed a 
cheque for a thousand pounds there and then, 

TOL. m. B 



8 COUNT WALDEMAR 

at the imminent risk of having it subsequently 
dishonoured, if by that means he could have 
obliterated the events of the two preceding 
days. 

But as that could not be, and as Providence 
did not think fit to intervene in the person of a 
gendarme or any other deus ex machind, we 
pursued our way without let or hindrance, and 
presently reached the entrance of a Uttle dell, 
shut in on every side by rocks and trees, where 
we all instinctively came to a standstill. The 
light might have been better, M. de Beaulieu 
said, surveying the spot with a critical eye ; 
but one could not have everything, and it was 
a pretty place for the purpose — a very pretty 
place. This Frenchman's spirits appeared to 
rise with the approach of the combat, and he 
set about measuring the distance — only twenty 
paces, alas ! — ^as briskly and cheerfully as if he 
had been making the requisite preparations for 
a cotillon. Balfour and Count Waldemar stood 
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a short space apart, each with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, while I, with the pistol- 
case under my arm, seated myself upon the 
stimip of a tree, shivering a little, and feel- 
ing as utterly miserable as I ever felt in my 
Hfe. 

At this supreme moment a distinct sound of 
approaching footsteps fell upon my ear. I 
wheeled round, and found myself face to face 
with — heavens and earth ! — Mrs. Seymour and 
Miss Grey. 

' Good morning, Mr. Clifford,' said the 
former, without any demonstration of sur- 
prise. * Is it not a delicious morning for a 
walk ? Is that Mr. Balfour ? And Herr vou 
Kavensburg too! Dear me, what can you 
all be doing ? And what have you got under 
your arm ? ' 

* A — a botanical case — or rather, I should 
say, a paint-box. I mean, I really don't know ; 

B 2 



10 COUNT WALDEMAK 

it doesn't belong to me, but to M. de Beaulieu. 
Here, catch hold of it,' says I, thrusting the 
horrid thing into the hands of its owner, who 
had now joined the group, looking very blank. 
' Are you — er — out for a walk too ? ' I con- 
tinued with an inane simper ; for in truth I 
hardly knew what I was saying. 

' As you see,' answered Mrs. Seymour, 
demurely. ' A walk in the early morning gives 
one such a capital appetite, does it not ? 
And, a propos^ I want you all to come back 
and breakfast with me.' 

A prompt and general murmur, like a 
response in church, testified to the unanimity 
with which we declined this kind invita- 
tion. 

' Oh, but I will take no refusal,' insisted 
Mrs. Seymour. 'You cannot possibly have 
any engagement at this hour of the day, and I 
do not intend to let you escape. Miss Grey 
shall take charge of Mr. Balfour, I will look 
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after Mr. Clifibrd, and the two other gentlemen 
shall walk between us, so that we may not lose 
sight of them.' 

There was nothing to be done but to 
surrender to this determined lady — I don't 
deny that one of us was no very reluctant 
prisoner — and so our tragedy was converted 
into a farce, and we marched down the narrow 
pathway, two and two, in somewhat ludicrous 
procession — first Balfour and Miss Grey ; then 
Count Waldemar and M. de Beaulieu, the latter 
ineffectually striving to conceal his murderous 
implements under an overcoat ; finally Mrs. 
Seymour and myself. 

' Well^ Mr. Clifford,' began my companion, 
as soon as we were fairly under way. 

' Well, Mrs. Seymour ? ' 

Of course I saw that she knew what we 
had been about. 

'I should have believed this of a great 
many people — of Count Waldemar, for in- 
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stance, who is a foreigner, or of Mr. Balfour, 
who has lived so much abroad — but not of 
you.' 

* Go on. Blame me, and you will be quite 
in the fashion. That is what everybody in* 
variably does under all circumstances; and I 
have long since given up self-defence as a mere 
waste of time. I am quite prepared to admit 
that everything has been my fault from begin- 
ning to end, and to apologise to you all round. 
It was I, of course, who brought an unfortunate 
German all the way from Wurtemberg to 
Hyeres upon a fool's errand; it was I who 
flirted with two young men to that extent that 
one of them had to ease his feelings by 
plunging the other head over heels into a cactus- 
bush ; it was I wljo ' 

' Mr. Clifford, you are excessively rude, and, 
begging your pardon, excessively silly too. I 
never was accused of flirting before in my life. 
I can make allowances for Herr von Eavens- 
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burg, because he is — ^well, because, for many 
reasons, it is not unnatural that he should 
misunderstand things ; but that you, who 
particularly pride yourself upon your insight 
into human nature and the causes of people's 
actions, should not have seen long ago that 
Mr. Balfour is engaged to my cousin. Miss 
Grey, is more than I can comprehend. The 
engagement would have been announced 
before this, only I did not want it talked 
about just at first, because Mr. Balfour is 
not very well off, and my people rather ob- 
jected to the match. Now, however, every- 
thing is settled; and when Count Walde- 
mar has apologised, as I intend him to do 
before breakfast, I hope we may all shake 
hands, and forget how foolish some of us have 
been. But I must say I shall have some 
little difficulty in pardoning you for doing your 
best to kill the two firmest friends I have in the 
world.' 
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' Will you tell me how on earth I was 
to prevent a man who refused to apologise 
from fighting another who insisted upon an 
apology ? ' 

' How ? Oh, in a hundred ways. You had 
only to inform the police, or to send a line to 
me. Nothing could be more simple.' 

' Quite out of the question — altogether 
contrary to etiquette,' returned I. trying to look 
as if I had had a large experience of duels. 
' Ladies know nothing about these affairs. By- 
tlie-by, may I ask how you managed to arrive 
upon the scene so opportunely ? ' 

' I shall not answer any questions which 
might get innocent people into trouble. But I 
may mention that if you had not yelled with 
laughter in that unseemly way, the night that 
Count Waldemar behaved so disgracefully, my 
maid would not have run out into the garden 
to see what was the matter.' 

' Oho ! Is your maid that very well-dressed 
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lady whom I sometimes see walking with 
Balfour's man on Sunday afternoons ? ' 

* Never mind. Will you go on now, and 
entertain M. de Beaulieu, please ? And may I 
ask you to send Herr von Eavensburg to me. 
I have a few words to say to him.' 

The nature of those few words I was 
enabled to surmise by the guttural ejaculations 
which reached me, every now and again, as I 
descended the hill beside the Frenchman, 
Just as we approached the house, Count 
Waldemar brushed past me, looking a trifle 
crestfallen, and hurried up to the couple who 
were waiting for us at the door. I was too 
far off to hear what passed ; but the Count's 
utterances were always embellished with so 
much pantomime that it was easy to form a 
pretty accurate guess at what he was saying, so 
long as he was anywhere within range of eye- 
sight. I saw him standing, hat in hand, before 
Miss Grey, rigid as to his legs, but violently 
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agitated from the waist upwards. I saw him 
fling his arms about wildly, and feign to tear 
out his hair by handfiils. Then he turned to 
his late antagonist, bowed three several times 
most profoundly, indulged in a little more 
gesticulation, and finally seized him by both 
hands, and almost shook him off his feet. 
Balfour did not look more than half-pleased ; 
but Count Waldemar was not the man 
to be abashed by a httle coldness. Having 
accomplished his task, he faced about, 
and came striding back towards us with his 
wonted cheerful equanimity very nearly re- 
stored. 

* Now I have made all goot,' said he, in the 
tone of a man who expects to be thanked. 
* Mrs. Seymour, I hope you are gontent mit 
me?' 

Mrs. Seymour laughed. 'Let us go in to 
breakfast,' she said, without replying to the 
Count's question. 
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I cannot say that that breakfast was in any 
sense a success. Our hostess was charming, 
and did all in her power to set us at our ease, 
and Count Waldemar, as usual, talked a great 
deal ; but, upon the whole, I think everybody 
was very glad when the repast came to -an end. 
I, for my part, was conscious that, however ex- 
cusably, I had made a fool of myself ; M. de 
Beaulieu barely disguised his dissatisfaction at 
the tame conclusion of the affair in which his 
services had been enlisted; Miss Grey never 
opened her lips, and Balfour was evidently 
rather sulky. I suppose those thorns still 
rankled a little. 

He and his fiancee seized the earliest op- 
portunity that offered to escape into the 
garden, and immediately afterwards M. de 
Beaulieu took his leave. Upon this I said I 
thought I would go out on to the verandah, 
and smoke a cigar, and. as neither of the two 
remaining members of the company offered 
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any objection to my departure, I suited the 
action to the word. 

It was very pleasant out on the verandah. 
The air was warm, yet clear ; the stony, hilly 
landscape was beautiful with numberless deU- 
cate gradations of colour ; a silvery ribbon of 
surf fringed the blue sea, which stretched away 
towards the far horizon to meet as blue a sky. 
In the garden at my feet, the standard roses, 
yellow, pink, creamy, and white, were drinking 
in the sunshine ; and every now and then I 
caught a glimpse of Balfour and Miss Grey 
pacing slowly side by side among the myrtles 
and tamarisks. Surveying this idyllic prospect 
with quiet contentment, I fell into a pleasant 
day-dream, which, by an easy transition, re- 
solved itself ere long into a refreshing slumber. 
When I awoke it was to find Count Waldemar 
and Mrs. Seymour standing before me hand in 
hand. 

'My dear Mr. Clifibrd,' said the former. 
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oratorically, ' you have once done me the great 
kindness to present me to Mrs. Seymour ; 
permit me, in return, to present to you the 
future Grafin von Eavensburg.' 

It is always a little diflScult to know what 
to say upon these occasions, and the difficulty 
is perhaps rather specially great to a man who 
has been caught asleep, and has not had time 
to reassemble his ideas. However, it can 
matter very little what his remarks may be so 
that he makes them short, and relieves the 
lovers of his presence with all convenient 
despatch; and in this branch of my duty I 
did not fail. 

Mrs. CliflTord, to whom I communicated the 
news later in the day, received it with some 
strong expressions of disapproval. 

' I do not remember ever to have heard of 
a more ill-omened and unsuitable marriage,' 
said she. ' An Englishwoman of good birth 
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THE COUNTESS ADELCRANTZ. 

I. 

This is the curse of life ! that not 

A nobler, calmer train 
Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 

Our passions from our brain ; 
But each day brings its petty dust 

Our soon-choked souls to fill ; 
And we forget because we must, 

And not because we will. 

All yesterday afternoon those lines haunted 
me, and I kept on repeating them to jnyself 
with an inward protest against their application 
to my own case, and a plea that, if the dust of 
five-and-twenty years had settled a little upon 
certain treasured memories of mine, it did not 
lie so thick but that the merest glimpse of old 
associations was sufficient to brush it away. It 
was no good : my conscience somehow wouldn't 

c 2 



26 THE COUNTESS ABELCRANTZ 

listen to the protest nor accept the excuse. If 
I had been at home in England I might have 
felt, as I have always done, that though time 
has caused me to change my mind upon many 
points, it has effected no alteration in my heart ; 
but standing there on the heights of the 
DjurgSrd, with that marvellous prospect of 
rocks and woods, hills and islands, chmrches 
and palaces, and ghttering expanse of lake and 
sea which make up the fair city of Stockholm 
spread out around and beneath me — ^standing 
there in the old place and looking down upon 
the old scene — upon the great flat-roofed palace 
and the perforated spire of the Eiddarholms 
Kyrka and the Eegerings-gatan, where she 
lived, and away yonder the cemetery where 
they laid her to rest so long ago now, I 
couldn't but acknowledge that something had 
passed away from me with the lapse of years, 
and that I was no longer quite the same man 
who had stood on that self-same spot one sum- 
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mer afternoon in the year 1854, despair in his 
soul and the shadow of a lifelong sorrow turning 
all beauty and sunshine into darkness for him. 

I suppose it must needs be so always. If 
pain and sorrow were to lose nothing of their 
first acuteness, the business of the world would 
hardly get itself transacted ; and a man who 
should allow his faculties and energies to be 
paralysed for ever by one blow, however severe, 
would be a poor creature after all. Still, 
leaning over the parapet there, and watching 
the Sim set behind the wooded islands of the 
Malar lake, it gave me a great pang of regret 
— almost of remorse — to think how different 
my life has been from what I imagined it was 
going to be a quarter of a century ago. All 
sorts of memories came back to me. I recol- 
lected dining with her once in the Djurg&rd, at 
the Hasselbacken restaurant, and walking in the 
woods with her afterwards, and all that she said. 
I recollected our rides to Ulriksdal and Drott- 
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ningholm, and our skating- parties on the lake, 
and our little quarrels and reconciliations, and 
who knows what other trivialities, which I will 
not set down here. I recollected, in short, that I 
had forgotten a great deal ; and therein, I sup- 
pose, lay the sting. 

The dear old city is just the same. Hassel- 
backen is there yet : I could hear, from where 
I stood, the rattle of the knives and forks and 
the chatter and laughter of the people at the 
little round tables; and presently the band 
began to play, just as of old. Mute voices of 
a hundred familiar objects seemed to be whis- 
pering, ' We are unchanged ; but you — ^have 
you kept your vow ? Have you been true to 
the past through all that has come and gone ? ' 

I hardly know why I couldn't answer * Yes ' 
at once. Judged by ordinary standards, I have 
not much to reproach myself with ; indeed 
many people would call me a miracle of con- 
stancy. I have never married, nor thought of 
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marrying ; in one sense I have never forgotten ; 
only in another and a deeper one, I am afraid 
I have — a little. Or at least so it seemed to 
me yesterday afternoon. What has my life 
been ? Perhaps one might say a useful one, 
in my own rather limited sphere. I can't 
accuse myself of having been very happy ; but 
then I am quite sure that no one has ever sus- 
pected me of being the reverse. The truth is 
that, when I shave myself in the mornings, my 
glass reflects the face of a hale, hearty, middle- 
aged man with the prospect of many years of 
health before him ; a prosperous, contented 
sort of face ; the typical face of a well-to-do 
landed proprietor, who represents his county 
in the Conservative interest, hob-nobs with his 
brother magistrates, and knows a good deal 
about high farming and fat beasts and foxes and 
pheasants and such things. My face, in point 
of fact, images myself with about as much 
accuracy as faces generally do image their 
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owners. I am a little out of conceit with it 
this evening. It may be very absurd, but it is 
nevertheless the fact, that I should be far better 
pleased with myself if I were haggard and 
hollow-cheeked and wore an air of utter indif- 
ference to all the good things of this world. 
My fine physique strikes me as unpardonably vul- 
gar, and my rude health as a kind of treachery. 
It is true that I hadn't much appetite for dinner 
to-night ; but in general I eat a good deal. I 
am a big, strong man, and I can't help it. 

And now, pondering over many things with 
a very sad heart, it has occurred to me that 
there might be some relief in writing down 
the history of those brief winter and summer 
months which, when all is said and done, were 
the best and happiest of my life — which were 
all my life, as I sometimes think — certainly all 
of it that I care to look back upon. How well 
I remember that bright autumn morning of the 
year 1854, when I got my first sight of Stock- 
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holm ! I can see myself stepping out upon 
the quay, as tall and handsome a young fellow 
as you could wish to meet — at the age of fifty- 
one my grey hairs and wrinkles surely entitle 
me to say so — ^with all the world before him, 
a sufficiency of money in his pocket, and a 
boundless capacity for amusement and wonder. 
Those were stirring times. Our fleet was 
cruising about in the Baltic; we had just 
knocked the Eussians' fortress of Bomarsund 
about their ears; and people were beginning 
to talk of the restoration of Finland to its 
rightful owners, and to wonder how long 
Sweden was going to remain a passive spec- 
tator of the misdeeds of her ancient enemy. 
There was a good deal of talk, I recollect. 
Eussia was to lose the Crimea, to be driven 
back behind the lakes of Vigo and Onega — 
obviously her natural frontier ; Poland was to 
be liberated. 

Well, I dare say our good friends the 
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Swedes were ready enough to receive a young 
Englishman with open arms. I don't know 
whether they wouldn't have welcomed even a 
Eussian ; for, in truth, there could be nowhere 
in the world a more hospitable, warm-hearted, 
open-handed, pleasure-loving race than that 
which inhabited the capital of King Oscar I. ; 
and I believe it was not so much because I was 
an Englishman as because I was a stranger and 
alone that I had hardly time to deliver my 
few letters of introduction before I was almost 
overwhelmed with kindness. The winter season 
was beginning ; the Court had returned to the 
town ; and entertainments of every sort and 
description were on foot. I took my share in 
all of them, nothing loth ; I made my bow to 
the King, a tall, soldierly gentleman, with a 
grey moustache twirled upwards ; I was made 
to feel myself perfectly at home in a trice. 
They say the French are the best-bred people 
in Europe, and perhaps it is true that they 
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have the finest manners; but I think I could 
name one or two incidents of good breeding in 
which the S«7edes have the advantage of them. 
There is an innate friendliness, a natural ease 
about these blue-eyed, fair-headed people which 
springs directly from their good hearts, and 
could indeed spring from no other source, I 
imagine. 

My chief companion, guide, and introducer 
at that time was one Nordstrom, a young man 
of about my own age, of good family, comfort- 
ably off, though not rich, a keen sportsman, a 
bit of a lady-killer, and a popular fellow in 
society. He knew everybody and went every- 
where. It was Nordstrom who taught me how 
to dance on skates; it was Nordstrom who 
arranged my appearance at Court ; it was he 
who obtained the greater part of my invitations 
for me ; and it was he who presented me to 
the Countess Adelcrantz. 

' You must know the Countess,' Nordstrom 
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said to me one day. * Oh yes, you cannot be 
said to have seen our society until you have 
passed through her salons. She is a young 
widow, beautiful as the morning, and wealthy 
as— as — oh ! more wealthy than one can 

imagine. She has estates * Here my 

friend drew in his breath, aud described an 
enormous circle with his arms by way of con- 
veying some faint idea of the lady's territorial 
grandeur. * They say she can drive a matter of 
two hundred miles and use none but her own 
post-horses. You will understand that it is not 
everybody who is admitted into her house; but 
come only with me, and I will promise you a 
good reception.' 

I have hinted that my excellent friend 
Nordstrom owned no little influence with the 
ladies of his native city. He took a very 
innocent pride in this power of his, and was 
wont to boast that there was not a single house 
of any importance in Stockholm into which he 
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did not possess a standing right of entry. 
Ladies, I have observed, very soon discover 
what are the objects and feeKngs of the men 
who affect their society, and know which of 
them they may admit to terms of friendly 
intimacy without fear of being misunderstood. 
The belles dames of Stockhohn had, I presume, 
taken Nordstrom's measure without any diffi- 
culty, and at the time when I made his 
acquaintance they seemed to have agreed to 
treat him as a spoilt child. He made love to 
them all under the very noses of their hus- 
bands, without, so far as I ever heard, anything 
but good-humoured laughter coming of it ; he 
called most of them by their Christian names, 
upon some pretexted fiction of cousinship, and 
he was good enough to entertain me with many 
anecdotes oi their several dispositions, caprices, 
and exigeances — ^which last, he used to declare, 
were a sore trouble to him. But when he 
mentioned the Countess Adelcrantz it was in a 
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perceptibly altered tone. He spoke of. her 
with an admiration amounting to enthusiasm, 
but in no wise approaching famiharity. He 
made no pretence of being among her inti- 
mates, but stated, with modest exultation, that 
she had been very gracious to him, and had 
ah'eady permitted him to bring one or two 
friends to her evening receptions. And in- 
deed, when I met her, I fully understood 
Nordstrom's mental attitude towards this mar- 
vellous countess, and, for my own part, could 
only acquiesce in its fitness: 

As I sit here in my bedroom at Eydberg's 
Hotel, I stop scribbling for a moment, I close 
ray eyes, and a picture rises up clearly before 
me from out of the mists of those dead-and- 
gone times. I see a spacious room, lighted by 
multitudes of wax candles in gUttering crystal 
chandeliers ; I see a profusion of exotics piled 
up in the embrasures of the windows ; I see 
groups of ladies in full toilette standing on the 
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ipolished parqiiet — a blaze of diamonds, a mass 
of many-coloured uniforms. And, oh, what 
uniforms they were, some of them! What 
gorgeous combinations of dark and light blue 
and yellow and silver and gold! What re- 
splendent hussars ! what fearful and wonderful 
dragoons and lancers! There was one regi- 
ment, I remember — its special designation has 
escaped me — ^the apparel of whose officers used 
to fill me with delight and amazement. Their 
blue garments were made to fit them literally 
like skins, and, instead of being ornamented 
with the customary gold lace, were covered 
with constellations of little gilt buttons. How 
these gentlemen got into their clothes, and 
how, having got into them, they contrived 
to mount their horses, is more than I can 
imagine ; but their general appearance was 
very pleasing indeed, and never palled upon 
me. I used to wonder sometimes what Charles 
Xn. in his threadbare coat and rusty hat 
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would have said to them. Well, I can see all 
this, and a great deal more ; and in the door- 
way is standing a tall and graceful lady, with 
the whitest skin, the most golden hair, the 
bluest eyes> and the longest eyelashes that 
ever were seen. The folding-doors have just 
been flung open by a couple of footmen in 
oddly cut, rather gaudy liveries, and two young 
fellows are making their entrance— one of 
them a little dazed and bewildered by all this 
magnificence. 

I don't know that I can give any more 
exact description of the Countess Adelcrantz 
than is contained in the few words which I 
have just set down. She was supremely beau- 
tiful — every one, I think, agreed as to that — 
but of course she was something more than 
beautiful; else I should hardly be writing 
about her now after all these years. And 
there is the difficulty. I couldn't convey any 
idea of the chaim of her manner and speech if 
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I were to take pages over it. It was some- 
thing peculiar to herself — ^something at once 
sympathetic and soothing and faintly intoxi- 
cating. It is not to be described ; but those who 
have been under her spell — and there must be 
many such still Uving — know what I mean. 
She must at this time have been in her twenty- 
fifth year ; but then and for long afterwards 
she gave me the idea of being — I won't say 
more than her age. but certainly much 

m 

older than myself. As a matter of fact, she 
was by one year my junior ; but then I was 
remarkably youthful both outwardly and in- 
wardly — a mere hobbledehoy in comparison 
with one of her knowledge and varied experi- 
ences ; and, if the truth must be confessed, it 
was as a mere hobbledehoy and nothing more 
that she appeared to regard me. She ad 
dressed a few words to me, smilingly, but 
certainly rather condescendingly, when Nord- 
strom pronounced my name, and then turned 
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to speak to one of the cavaliers who were 
stationed around her like a small bevy of court 
officials round their queen. It was her custom 
to receive her guests in this quasi-royal fashion ; 
a custom which in any one else might have 
struck one as a trifle ridiculous, but which in 
her seemed only natural and proper. 

I fell back, and leant against the wall, 
watching her, while other arrivals defiled 
before her and passed on through the rooms, 
most of them making their way towards a 
smaller sahn at the end of the suite, where a 
sort of impromptu dance had been set on foot. 
A cat may look at a king, and why should not 
I look at this beautiful lady, who was un- 
questionably worth a little study ? To describe 
feminine costume is beyond the range of my 
powers ; but I know that she wore a silk dress of 
the palest pink hue, that her ornaments were 
pearls, and that her hair was arranged in a 
mass of tiny clustering curls, which in those days 
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was a somewhat unusual style of coiffure. She 
talked with a good deal of animation, I noticed, 
now to one, now to another of her attendant 
squires ; but it was obvious to me that in her 
estimation they were but so many lay-figures, 
and that she addressed the one who might 
happen to be nearest to her elbow, scarcely 
troubling herself to look at him before she 
spoke. To be sure, none of them was worthy 
of any special mark of her favour. I scrutin- 
ised them quietly, and found them to be 
young men of the conventional Swedish t)^e, 
handsome, blonde, broad-shouldered, and re- 
sembhng one another Uke a flock of sheep. 
Only one among their number excited my 
curiosity;' and he remained motionless in the 
background, never once opening his hps, and 
making no attempt to attract the Countess's 
attention, though his deep-set grey eyes kept 
an unceasing watch upon her. He was a de- 
cidedly remarkable person — remarkable in the 
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midst of that flaxen-headed company on ac- 
count of his black hair and dark complexion — 
still more remarkable by reason of his taci- 
turnity and the grave, saturnine cast of his 
sharjjy cut features. He interested me, and I 
fell to speculating about him, wondering who 
Be was, and what it might be that he was 
watching for with that steady intent gaze, and 
why his neighbours seemed rather to avoid 
him. It was not a bad face, I concluded: 
only a very sad and stern one, with a touch 
of bitterness in its expression, such as a man 
might wear who had met with some great dis- 
appointment. I was still busy in forming con- 
jectures with regard to him when there was a 
sudden breaking-up of the group by the door- 
way. The Countess had forsaken her station, 
and was moving slowly towards the improvised 
dancing-room, with her troop of satellites be- 
hind her. 

My melancholy gentleman lingered for a 
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few seconcls, as if hesitating whether to follow 
the crowd or not. Then, much to my sur- 
prise, he took two strides in my direction, and 

4 

accosted me, without preface of any kind. 

'Well, you have been a very long time 
standing there,' he said, speaking in English 
with a strong accent. 'You have already a 
great admiration for her : is it not so ? ' 

' I think the Countess is the most beautiful 
woman I ever saw in my hfe,' I answered, 
with all the superlative heartiness of youth. 

He did not laugh. On the contrary, he 
frowned at me almost angrily. ' That is to say 
a very great deal,' h^ remarked. 

' It's true, though,' I returned simply. 

* 

' How can it be true ? There are a thou- 
sand — ten thousand women in the world as 
beautiful as she! No; it is not beauty that 
can hold a man so for half an hour — ^mouth 
open, eyes staring. No : what you say is 
great nonsense.' 
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This outburst seemed to have the effect of 
recalling him to himself; for he broke off 
abruptly, and presently, with a slight shrug of 
his shoulders, ' Pooh ! you are a boy — you are 
only a boy,' said he, and marched off without 
another word. 

After this I felt a sensible diminution of 
interest in my new acquaintance. What had I 
done to be spoken to in that rude way ? And 
what did he mean by calhng me a boy? I 
have already said that I was young for my age, 
and I was quite conscious of being so at the 
time; but that did not make it the more 
pleasant to have one's attention so pointedly 
called to the circumstance. And here I may 
as well admit that the Countess's manner of 
receiving me had wounded my vanity ever so 
slightly. My good-natured Stockholm friends 
had hitherto made something of a lion of me in 
a small way. They had accustomed me to look 
for little attentions, to which, of coiurse, I was in 
no way entitled, save in my quality of an English- 
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man and a traveller; and this was the first 
occasion upon which I had been made to feel 
that my presence was really a matter of no 
importance to anybody. Now I am not, nor 
ever have been, a shy man ; yet I confess that 
when I look back upon some of the audacious 
proceedings of my early life, I do not know 
whether to be most amused or ashamed. 
' Nothing venture, nothing have ! ' thought I 
to myself, and I walked off towards the sound 
of the music with a firm resolution to get 
speech of my lovely hostess. 

I found her standing as before, with her Uttle 
court about her, looking on at the whirling 
dancers. I waited my opportunity, and pre- 
sently, taking advantage of a moment when she 
happened to be conversing with nobody, ad- 
vanced, and said in my best French, *Will 
Madame la Comtesse deign to honour me with 
a waltz?' 

She turned her blue eyes upon me with a 
momentary look of uncontrollable surprise, and 
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then for one second I thought she was going to 
burst out laughing ; but she was always cour- 
teous and kindly to all alike — I never knew 
her to be otherwise. 

' I do not usually dance in my own 
house,' she answered, in a very soft, gentle 
voice ; ' but if it will give you pleasure, I 
shall be happy to break through my rule 
for once/ 

Immediately afterwards we were revolving 
among the other couples, she and I. I danced, 
I believe, in such a manner as might be ex- 
pected of a six-foot-three and eleven-stone-ten 
Enghshman. I am afraid there never was 
much of the poetry of motion about my big 
body ; but at least I did not lose step, or bump 
my partner, and being perfectly sound, wind 
and limb, nothing but the cessation of the 
music would have stopped me, once I was 
started, if the Countess herself had not at last 
shown signs of exhaustion. 
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' That will do/ she said, disengaging her 
self, and leaning back against the wall with 
a somewhat increased colour and quickened 
breath. Then she looked at me, and this time 
laughed outright. 

It was the most delightful, childish-sounding 
laughter I had ever listened to — quite low, but 
perfectly unaffected and irrepressible — ^the very 
embodiment of mirth. I did not know what 
she was laughing at, but there was something 
contagious in her merriment ; so I began to 
laugh too, which made her worse. She offered 
me no explanation of her behaviour ; but as 
she soon recovered herself, she began to ask 
me a series of rapid questions. What had 
brought me to Sweden ? Was I travelling only 
for my amusement? Were my parents still 
living ? Had I brothers or sisters ? 

I was not a little flattered by the interest 
which she displayed in my plans and belong- 
ings, and by the unmistakable friendliness of 
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her tone. I gave her the fullest information, I 
lemember, as to the subjects about which she 
inquired, relating how my long minority had 
placed me in possession of a larger sum of 
ready money than the improvement of my 
modest estate demanded, and how I was deter- 
mined to see the world before setthng down as 
a country squu*e. She heard me with a little 
quasi-maternal, benevolent air, approving my 
designs, and offering me a few sage counsels, 
which perhaps might have fallen more appropri- 
ately from the lips of a woman twice her age. 
' Enjoy your liberty ; make the most of it ; 
it will not last. See everything ; admire every- 
thing while you have the power : that will not 
last either. Nothing lasts long in this world — 
not even sorrow — 

Le temps emporte sur son aile 
Et le printemps at rhirondelle, 
Et la vie et les jours perdus ; 
Tout s'en va comme la fum6e, 
L'esp^rance et la renomm^e ' 
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She did not end the quotation. I fill up the 
blank now, sadly enough — 

Et moi qui vous ai tant aim6e, 
Et toi qui ne t'en souviens plus ! 

To which of us do the words apply? Oh, 
surely not to me ! No ! If I said just now 
that I had forgotten, it was not true. I have 
not changed. Only I have grown old, and in 
the business and bustle of life I have learnt to 
live without her — which is what I thought at one 
time that I could never do. And she — do they 
remember where she is ? Is their bhss clouded 
by memories of earthly sorrow ? Or is she at 
rest and asleep, and shall we both wake and 
join hands when the last day comes? My 
rector tells me that I am not orthodox in my 
views of a future state ; but I cannot believe 
in any happiness away from those whom we 
have loved here. My whole nature would 
have to be changed before I could be 
lijippy without her love ; and if I am not to 
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be myself any more, I would rather cease 
altogether. 

But I am wandering too far from the 
Eegerings-gatan, and my first conversation with 
the Countess Adelcrantz, in which no topics 
save such as related to this present world were 
treated of. We must have remained in the 
same spot where we had stopped dancing for 
some ten minutes,' at the end of which time the 
short and simple annals of my life can have 
contained no further secrets from the Countess. 
I suppose it amused and pleased her to listen 
to my boyish talk. 

Meanwhile it was impossible not to notice 
that we were the cynosure of all eyes. If 
my presence had been somewhat overlooked 
earlier in the evening, I had no cause to com- 
plain of not being sufficiently stared at now. 
The waltz had come to an end ; the crowd in 
the room had increased ; and I could not help 
observing the interrogatory glances that were 
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directed at me from all quarters, the comments 
that were interchanged, and the evident general 
wonder who could be the young stranger whom 
the fastidious Countess honoured with so large 
a share of her attention. I caught sight of 
Nordstrom, among the rest, with a most comical 
expression upon his countenance, indicative, as 
I read it, of mingled pride in his protege and 
amazement at my assurance ; and from the 
far background my strange, dark-complexioned 
acquaintance was watching us with piercing 
grey eyes, under a lowering brow. I won't 
deny that I was a trifle elated by all this. 
I quite understood that I had only my own 
obscurity and the Countess's good nature to 
thank for the conspicuous marks of favour 
shown to me; but I was young enough to 
rather enjoy the sensation of making half a 
hundred people jealous at the same moment, 
and I believe that I actually had it in my mind 
to ask my companion for another dance, when 
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all of a sudden I found that I was being gra- 
ciously dismissed. Having doubtless had enough 
of me, she gave me my congi quite naturally, 
just as any royalty might have done ; and 
although she did not take leave of me in so 
many words, she gave me clearly to understand 
that I was not expected to approach her again 
that evening. 

' I receive every Tuesday and Thursday,' . 
she said. ' Sometimes we dance, as you see ; 
sometimes we have music or theatricals. Come 
whenever you are disposed, and have no better 
employment for your evening. Or, if you like 
to call upon me any afternoon, without cere- 
mony, pray do so. I shall always be happy to 
see you.' 

And so, with a smile, and something 
between a bow and a nod, she turned away. I 
need hardly say that I now felt no temptation 
to linger in the dancing-room. 1 had a few 
ac^quaintances among the assembled guests, and 
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Nordstrom, who presently joined me, offered to 
introduce me to some new partners ; but, after 
dancing with the divine Countess, I preferred 
going home to dropping to any lower social 
level, and without much difficulty I persuaded 
my friend to accompany me. 

He treated me to a good deal of good- 
humoured raillery as we walked briskly away 
through the frosty night air. So nothing less 
than the most beautiful and the wealthiest lady 
in Sweden would do for me, eh? All my 
pretended modesty was but a cloak for ex- 
clusiveness, it appeared. 

* Communicate to me the secret of your 
successes, you lucky fellow ; I tliink you owe 
it to me to do as much as that.' 

I gravely told him the truth, I had been 
presented to a lady ; I had asked for the honour 
of a dance with her — why not ? If I had been 
thought worthy to enter her house, did it not 
follow that I was worthy to speak to her ? 
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He seemed much struck with this conclusive 
reasoning. * Yes/ he said musingly, ' you are 
right — certainly, you are quite right. With 
women all is gained by audacity. You have 
more knowledge of the fair sex than I gave 
you credit for, my friend.' And I am sure 
that his respect for me increased greatly from 
that hour. 

Before we parted I took occasion to ask 
him whether he knew anything of the mys- 
terious individual whose eyes followed the 
Countess so persistently. 

'* Know him ? To be sure I know him. 
That is Count Sten Adelcrantz, a cousin of 
our beautiful hostess's, or rather of her late 
husband's. He is a part of her establish- 
ment; he goes with her everywhere. People 
say ' 

*What do people say?' I inquired, after 
waiting in vain for Nordstrom to fill up the 
hiatus. 
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' Oh, there are ill-natured people all over 
the world, you know. One hears their gossip, 
but one need not repeat it. Who can escape 
from slanderous tongues ? I myself have had 
to suffer from them sometimes ; but I have 
never allowed them to disturb my peace ; nor, 
you may be sure, has the Countess. Poor 
Count Sten ! there is no need to be a wizard to 
see that he is crazily in love with her; but 
what I say is, a favoured lover does not carry 
about such a dismal face. Eh ? am I not 
right.? For the matter of that, he is not the 
only one. The truth is, we are all in love with 

V 

lier.' 

I fear that this innocent speech caused me 
for the first time to mentally qualify poor 
Nordstrom as a coxcomb ; while if it served in 
some degree to explain Count Sten's incivility 
to me, it did not assuredly increase my hking 
for him. 
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When I look back upon that merry winter at 
Stockholm — ^iipon the fiddling and dancing and 
sleighing, the gala-nights at the opera, the 
masked balls, the torch- light skating-parties, 
the prodigious dinners, beginning at three 
o'clock in the afternoon and ending I am afraid 
to say at what hour — when I look back upon 
these, and the other manifold diversions which 
lent wings to time, it seems to me that the 
Countess took part in them all. Perhaps T have 
forgotten the days which I spent apart from 
her ; but indeed I don't think there were many 
such. And again, I should be puzzled to say 
how long a period of time elapsed, or through 
how many stages of progressive intimacy I had 
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to pass, before I became her constant companion 
— before I learnt to love her with a devotion 
which has remained unaltered and undimin- 
ished throughout my hfe. 

I would not have it supposed that she 
suspected the existence of my passion, or that 
I myself had the smallest expectation of 
touching an answering chord in her breast. 
My love for her resembled the adoration of 
one of those pages for his queen whose sighs 
have furnished the motif of many a mediaeval 
ballad. The prize, you see, was too far be- 
yond my reach ; the fruit hung too high for 
me to cherish any dreams of plucking it. Her 
presence suflSced. It was enough for me to be 
permitted to be near her, to listen to her, to 
touch her hand at meeting and parting, to 
breathe the faint perfume that floated around 
her. And as for her, she was too much accus- 
tomed to homage to attach any great importance 
to the acquisition of a fresh slave. Yet she 
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certainly allowed me more privileges than were 
accorded to her own countrymen. She told me 
frankly that I pleased her ; she always made me 
welcome ; sometimes — and those were my best 
days — she would permit me to be her sole 
escort on one of those errands of charity which 
had made her name a household word among 
the poor folk, or would insist upon taking me 
to admire some of the lions of Stockholm ; for, 
as she said, I was in danger of forgetting that 
there were other things to be seen in Sweden 
besides the inhabitants of the capital. 

No one thought of questioning her right 
to roam the streets with a single attendant 
cavalier. Conventionality in such matters is 
not, that I am aware of, less strict in Stock- 
holm than elsewhere ; but of one thing I am 
certain, that if there were a Countess Adel- 
crantz in' London, she might enjoy an equal 
immunity from criticism. There are some 
women so proud and pure that it is a waste 
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of time to fling dirt at them. Those wlio try 
to do so only soil their own finger?, and can 
never hit their mark. 

One day in particular stands out in my re- 
collection from a host of others, as being the 
first on which she admitted me a step or two 
into her confidence, and raised me, as it were, 
for the time being, to something like a footing 
of equality with herself. We were in that 
part of the National Museum known as the 
Kladskammar (clothes-room), whither she had 
taken me to inspect sundry relics of Sweden's 
departed kings and queens, which have been 
carefully preserved by their subjects and 
handed down from generation to generation. 
It made my heart ache to revisit this singular 
collection yesterday, and to see again Gustaf 
Adolf s buff* coat and lace collar, the blood- 
stained shirt which was sent home from Lutzen, 
Charles Xll.'s long blue coat and jack-boots, 
and poor Gustaf III.'s domino, with Ankar- 
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Strom's bullet-hole through it. So many o^ 
lier words came back to me. The room 
seemed to be full of echoes of that soft voice, 
so long silent. 

I confess that I didn't know much about 
the Vasas in those days. I had been educated 
at Eton and Oxford, and modem history was 
not my strong point. But the Countess, who 
was not only well-read, but had an enthusiastic 
love for the gallant race which had made her 
country great, related their several achieve- 
ments to me as we passed their old clothes in 
review, and elicited from me a willing tribute 
of admiration. Of course she had a great deal 
to say, and many anecdotes not to be found in 
the history-books to relate of the great Gus- 
tavus, of the tenth and twelfth Charleses, and 
of other heroes, less world-renowned but 
scarcely less beloved; but, oddly enough, her 
chief sympathy seemed to be reserved for 
Queen Christina. Now of this sovereign I did 
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happen to have read something; and what I 
knew of her by no means redounded to her 
credit. Was it not she who roamed scandal- 
ously about the world clad in male attire, who 
abjured the faith for which her father had 
died, who cursed and swore like a trooper, and 
whose private life was of the most equivocal 
kind? And hadn't I seen in the gallery at 
Fontainebleau the stains of murdered Monal- 
deschi's blood? I ventured to enumerate 
some of the eccentricities of this royal ter- 
magant, and to express my surprise that any- 
thing in her character should have recom- 
mended itself to the Countess Adelcrantz's 
affection. 

' Ah,' she said, ' you judge Queen Christina 
as foreigners do. We in Sweden have for- 
gotten and forgiven her sins, which were rather 
against herself than against others, and remem- 
ber only her great and generous heart, and her 
learning and wisdom, and the true love which 
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she had for her country. You remember what 
old Oxenstjem said of her on his death-bed : 
" Whatever may have been her faults, she will 
always be to me Gustaf s daughter." That feel- 
ing remains with many of us yet. As for me, 
I have always admired her for her strengtli 
and independence. She dared to be herself 
and to live her own life ; no one ever managed 
to coerce her. She would not marry her 
cousin to please either him or the States ; but 
of her own free will she handed him over her 
crown and her kingdom, and sailed away to the 
south and Uberty. Don't you think she was 
right ? Is it not a thousand times better to be 
free than to be the most powerful sovereign in 
the world and wear fetters ? Oh, there can be 
nothing to compare with freedom — perfect, ab- 
solute freedom ! I wonder what it would be 
like ? • 

The Countess had seated herself beside a 
window, and was looking beyond the snow- 
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covered streets and buildings and the frozen 
sea towards the horizon, with such a sad long- 
ing and almost despair in her beautiful eyes 
that my heart ached for her, and I exclaimed 
involuntarily — perhaps a little indiscreetly : — 

' But surely, Countess, you are free, if ever 
any one was ! ' 

She did not answer me for a moment; 
her thoughts seemed to be far away. But 
presently she turned to me with her customary 
bright smile. 

'I? Oh, I have my chains and fetters, 
like everybody else. You wdll have yours too, 
one day or another. Most people forge them 
for themselves, and have not much right to 
complain of being galled by them afterwards ; 
but some have to wear the chains made by 
others for others ; and that seems a little hard.' 

I could not doubt that she was alluding to 
herself. 'I wish I knew what your chains 
were, that I might break them ! ' I cried. 
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' What, would you rob me of my estates ? ' 
she asked laughing. * Would you have me ab- 
dicate, like Queen Christina, and wander away 
to foreign countries in search of adventures ? ' 

' If it would make you happier to do so — 
yes,' I answered unhesitatingly. I had a magnifi- 
cent contempt for money and acres in those days. 

' Well, but I am not a queen,' she said, 
sighing ; ' nor am I a Christina either. I must 
bear my burden. And even if I could start 
on my travels, and see Eome and Naples and 
Athens, as I have sometimes dreamt of doing, 
where should I find a companion ? Shall I tell 
you something that will surprise you? It is 
that I have no friends in the world — not one. 
Ah, I understand your look of incredulity. 
You think me exaggerative — possibly a httle 
ungrateful. You are thinking that you have 
seen my friends gathered round me in hun- 
dreds. But in reality all these people are 
strangers to me ; they don't know me, nor do I 
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know them. They are fond of amusement and 
society, and so am I ; and therefore we come 
together. But I should look in vain for a 
friend among them.' 

It was no more than natural that I should 
eagerly assure the Countess of the entire and 
eternal devotion of one, at least, among those 
who habitually frequented her society, and that, 
although I might not be worthy to aspire to the 
title of her friend, yet she might rely upon it 
that in an emergency no friend would serve 
her with more joy and pride than I. I dare say 
I got very red in the face, and stammered out 
my protestation clumsily enough ; for the British 
tongue does not readily accommodate itself to 
the utterance of fine phrases ; but I don't think 
she minded these ingenuous signs of confusion, 
and when I paused, she thanked me with a quiet 
grace that was all her own. She said many 
kind things ; amongst others, that I was not to 
speak or think of her any more as though she 
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were some superior kind of being to myself, 
and that she hoped our friendship would last 
long after I had left Stockholm and had entered 
upon the serious business of life in my own 
country. ' In the meantime,' she added, getting 
up with a laugh, ' I must go home and prepare 
to receive twenty people at dinner. Already I 
hear the clanking of my chains.' 

But I doubted whether the chains to which 
she had referred were of that easy social kind. 
As I made my way towards the rooms which I 
had hired in the Gustaf-Adolf s Torg, musing 
as I went over all that had passed, I felt con- 
vinced that the Countess had a secret trouble, 
and, moreover, that Count Sten was in some 
way connected with it. That whimsical per- 
sonage continued to be an enigma to me. I 
could not make out in what light he regarded 
the Countess, or was regarded by her. Her 
demeanour towards him was rather peculiar. 
She was always gentle with him ; arid I had 
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observed that she studied his comfort and wishes 
in many small ways ; but then she always 
seemed to breathe more freely in his absence, 
and when she looked at him there was some- 
thing in her eyes which I could not fathom. 
Was it aversion? Sometimes I had fancied 
that it was fear ; and indeed it might well be 
that ; for Sten's behaviour had more than once 
led me to question his sanity. That he was 
enamoured of the Countess, and that he had 
been refused by her, I felt tolerably certain ; but 
his. reason for haunting her after the extinction 
of his hopes was not so clear. Nor was his 
manner by any means invariably that of a lover. 
It was a strange mixture of deference and 
defiance. Sometimes he would seem to abase 
himself before her in a sort of despair, and to 
take a delight in running her errands with a 
needless ostentation which was evidently dis- 
tressing to her : but there were other times — 
especially after one of her many admirers had 
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been in the house — when he would address her 
in a tone of sharp authority which made me 
long to break my stick over his back. How 
he hated those handsome young suitors ! Their 
name was legion ; but I don't think he saw any 
safety in their number ; and if they had not 
been the most forbearing of men, I believe he 
would have had a duel to fight every morning. 
I am free to confess that I did not greatly love 
them myself. I had no belief in their success ; 
but I was jealous of them for all that ; and it 
was not the less painful to me to look on at the 
wooing of others because I cherished no illusions 
as to my own chances. 

It was perhaps a community of hopelessness 
that created some sort of bond between Count 
Sten and me. However that may be, it is 
certain that he became reconciled to my 
frequent visits after the first few days, and 
he even went out of his way, upon several 
occasions, to show me some civility. He had 
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satisfied himself, I take it, that there was 
nothing to be feared from me; or, at least, 
almost satisfied himself; for every now and 
again — if, for instance, he chanced to encounter 
me returning with the Countess from one of 
our long rambles — ^he would attack me with a 
certain sarcastic savagery, trpng his utmost to 
wound my feelings and make me lose my 
temper with him ; an attempt in which, thanks 

• _ 

to my phlegmatic British temperament, he never 
succeeded. * But you are a boy — you are only 
a boy ! ' he would generally conclude, using the 
same words which had so afironted me on the 
occasion of her first meeting. I don't know 
whether it was to convince me of the absurdity 
of my supposed pretensions, or to still some 
uneasiness of his own, that he reiterated this 
phrase so often ; but it usually had the efiect of 
restoring him to equanimity. 

At such times as Count Sten was not in one 
of his black moods, he was pleasant company 
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enough. He had read a great deal ; he had got 
together a valuable library on the second floor 
of his cousin's house, which was given up to his 
use ; he could converse well upon a wide range 
of subjects. But his favourite study was 
genealogy. Upon this topic he would descant 
as long as you would listen to him ; he had the 
• pedigree of every noble family in Europe at his 
fingers' ends ; and to hear him talk, you would 
have fancied that the house of Adelcrantz was 
at the head of them all. Indeed I have very 
little doubt that such was his honest conviction. 
His pride of birth amounted to a mania. I 
believe he thought that there was no crowned 
head in the world but would be honoured by 
his notice. The Vasas themselves were but 
men of yesterday in comparison with his family ; 
and as for the reigning dynasty, he alluded to 
it with the most superb contempt, and could 
never be persuaded to make his bow at Court. 
It was his duty to respect his country's choice: 
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but an Adelcrantz do homage to a Bernadotte ! 
No, indeed ! He often showed me his family 
tree, which lost itself in I forget what fabulous 
mists of antiquity, and was wont to boast that 
it recorded no single instance of a misalliance. 
His own mother, he told me, was an Italian 
marchesina : hence his darkness of complexion. 
I can see him now pacing up and down 
that long upper room, a tall picturesque figure 
in his black velvet coat and high boots. I 
used to smoke my pipe while he entertained 
me, by the hour together, with the sayings and 
doings of some departed Adelcrantz ; but if I 
tentatively led the co^iversation up to modern 
times, and tried to elicit some information as 
to the lady who now ruled over the estates of 
Count Sten's ancestors, his communicativeness 
would abruptly cease, and as often as not he 
would stride to the door, hold it open, and 
send me about my business without any apo- 
logy whatever. 

VOL. III. F 
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It was in the month of February, I think, 
after the end of the Carnival season, that the 
Countess determined to spend a week in her 
Dalecarlian domains, and invited a number of 
her friends to accompany her thither. The 
invitation was readily accepted on all sides ; 
for there was little doing in Stockholm now 
that dancing had been put a stop to for a 
few weeks;' and, as Nordstrom, who, to his 
great joy, had been included among the 
bidden guests, remarked, it was not every day 
that one got the chance of combining sport 
with society and royal fare. For my part, I 
was enchanted with the prospect of a change 
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from town life, and of seeing something of 
Swedish scenery in winter. 

We left the city with the^ first grey light of 
a frosty morning, and were soon well on our 
way — a large and merry party of us — ^waking 
the echoes far and wide with loud voices and 
laughter and the ringing of sledge-bells, as we 
sped swiftly over the snow. The warmest and 
costliest of furs protected us against the cold ; 
relays of post-horses were waiting for us at 
every stage, where also sundry hot drinks were 
in readiness for those who were inclined that 
way. Everything had been thought of ; every- 
thing went smoothly ; it was the perfection 
of winter travelling. And by good luck the 
weather proved still; so that one could enjoy 
the charm of that solemn white landscape 
without fear of frostbites. 

To me it was all novel and delightful. 

The keen air ; the pale sunlight, upon the 

» 
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distant hills ; the pine-trees weighed down by 
their load of snow ; the bare branches and 
twigs seen through a casing of the clearest 
crystal ; the long line of sledges, with their 
galloping horses and trailing furs — all these 
things so filled me with exhilaration that, if 
I had not been an Englishman and habituated 
to self-control, I must have shouted and sung 
like Nordstrom, who was letting off his super- 
fluous spirits by means of a succession of dis- 
cordant jodelsj varied by snatches of peasant 
ditties, which, to judge by the laughter they 
provoked, must have been of a most facetious 
order. We slept that night at Sala, and on 
the next day entered the wilder and more 
mountainous district for which we were bound. 
There was much talk of wolves as we ap- 
proached the Dalecarlian forests — those ma- 
rauders having been reported to have lately 
increased in numbers to an alarming extent — 
but we isaw nothing of them, and I don't think 
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any of us felt their absence as much of a 
deprivation. We didn't care about wolves ; 
what we wanted was to get a shot at a bear ; 
and we had been promised that a bear-hunt 
should be organised for us, although the season 
was not very favourable to our chances of 
success. 

The Countess's castle — or rather country- 
house, for the great rambling building had 
little pretension to a more ambitious title — 
stood on a hillside in the neighbourhood of 
Eattvik, looking down upon the great Siljan 
Sjo. It was a fine situation, and they told 
me that the country all round was lovely in 
summer-time ; but I can't fancy any improve- 
ment on those wild scenes as I saw them, 
sheeted in snow, fantastic with wreathed drifts 
and hanging icicles ; a sparkling fairy-land by 
day, but more enchanting still by night, when 
the moon shone down upon the frozen lake, 
and all heights and depths seemed doubled. 
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Almost every evening we marched down to the 
lake in a long procession, the servants bearing 
flaming torches, and danced skating quadrilles 
to the inspiriting strains of some musicians who 
had been brought from Stockholm for that 
purpose. The peasants — stalwart giants in 
knee-breeches and white stockings and short- 
waisted blue coats with skirts reaching more 
than half-way down the leg — used to assemble 
at a respectful distance and watch us. The 
Countess never failed to take an opportunity 
of speaking to them. She knew them all by 
name, and 'remembered their- troubles and ail- 
ments and family affairs without any need of 
prompting. They were a sturdy, independent 
race, not caring much for strangers, nor de- 
sirous of being studied by them ; but they 
were ready to do anything for their beautiful 
lady ; and it was to please her that some of 
them consented to come up to the castle, one 
evening, to favour us with a sight of their 
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national dances and a hearing of their national 
songs. 

That is one among the many pictures which 
hang in the gallery of my memory. The long 
narrow hall, cleared of its furniture, decorated 
with reindeer and elk antlers, and lighted, by 
sconces and by a great brass chandelier of 
antique form ; the Countess and her guests 
gathered, some sitting, some standing, at the 
upper end of the room ; the country people, in 
their quaint costumes, separated from them by 
a wide intervening space, and the grey-haired 
major-domo, a fussy and important personage, 
coming and going between the two groups — it 
might be yesterday, instead of a quarter of a 
century .ago, that I saw it all. The peasants 
were a little shy and defiant at first — I fancy 
they did not much relish the notion of being 
made an exhibition of — but the bashfulness of 
rustics is less obstinate than that of town-folk, 
and they soon warmed to their work. I dare 
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say a constant and liberal supply of refresh- 
ments contributed not a little towards setting 
them at their ease. Their singing was really 
excellent, and son\,e of their melodies ex- 
ceedingly plaintive and sweet, while as for 
their dancing, it made up in vigour and agility 
what it lacked in grace. One of their num- 
ber, a strapping young yellow-bearded fellow, 
elicited great applause from the audience by an 
improvised ballad of inordinate length, which 
my knowledge of Swedish did not enable 
me to follow, but which, as I was given to 
understand, included a spirited eulogy of the 
Countess, together with a sly hit or two at 
certain peculiarities in the dress and persons of 
her friends which had tickled the native sense 
of humour. And so everything passed off well, 
and the evening might have been counted 
a thoroughly successful one but for an un- 
toward incident which marred its conclusion. 
We had all moved down to the lower end 
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of the hall, to thank our entertainers and wish 
them good-night, when the yellow-bearded 
improvisatore, flushed by his previous success, 
and also, I am afraid, by his too frequent 
attentions to the neighbouring tankard, must 
needs take it into his head to step forward and 
make a speech. He said it had done all their 
hearts good to see the Countess amongst them 
once more, looking so well, and more beau- 
tiful than ever. She could not come too often, 
nor stay too long ; and for his part, he wished 
there were no such thing as great cities in the 
world, so that every noble might live in his 
own home and among his own people, and 
breathe the pure country air, and follow the 
field-sports of his fathers— which surely must 
be a more happy and wholesome lot than to 
dwell in a crowded street, with your neighbours 
on either side driving your elbows into your 
ribs, so to speak. But, continued this amiable 
niiraskull, it was easy to understand that the 
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solitude of the long winter might frighten a 
lady away from their lakes and mountains 
There must be a master as well as a mistress 
in the house before all could go well, and the 
good old times come back again. Now, God 
be praised ! there was no lack of handsome 
and noble gentlemen in Sweden : he saw before 
him as goodly a company as the eyes of man 
could wish to rest upon. Let the Countess 
make her choice, and it would be a good day 
for all of them when they were bidden to 
dance at her wedding. 

The peroration was not a happy one ; but 
obviously the only thing to be done was to 
ignore it, and to get rid of the too fluent 
speaker and his companions as quickly as 
might be. Such, no doubt, was the opinion of 
the Countess, who was not easily put out of 
countenance ; but unfortunately there was 
another person present who did not take so 
lenient a view of the offender's conduct. 
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Hardly were the words spoken before Count 
Sten strode forward, his face livid and his eyes 
blazing. 

' You hound ! ' he shouted, gripping the 
man by the shoulder, and shaking hira 
violently. He seemed to be beside himself 
with passion, and to have lost all control over 
his actions. 

* Sten ! Sten ! ' cried the Countess, in a low, 
pleading voice ; but he never heeded her. He 
was choking with rage ; his voice had sunk to 
a hoarse whisper. 

' Hans Lund, you are dismissed. A year's 
rent shall be paid to you to-morrow. Go! 
Take yourselves away out of the country, you 
and yours, and never let your faces be seen 
here again, or it shall be the worse for you.' 

The man shook off his assailant with one 
jerk of his broad shoulders, and stared him in 
the face contemptuously. ' The worse for me ! 
It shall be the worse for you if you dare to 
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lay hands upon me again, though you are a 
noble and I only a poor farmer. After all, 
you are not what you seem, perhaps ; for 
who ever heard of a black Adelcrantz ? But 
Adelcrantz or no Adelcrantz, you can't harm 
me ; I take no dismissal except from my 
gracious lady. Madam, are my wife tmd 
children to be turned out of doors to please 
this gentleman ? * 

' No, no/ answered the Countess, hurriedly ; 
' it is all a misunderstanding.' 

' The man shall go ! ' thundered Count 
Sten. 

' He must not go,' returned the Countess. 
She was as pale as Sten himself, and there was 
a tremor in her voice ; but she spoke clearly 
enough. ' I am mistress here,' she said. 

All of a sudden a total change came over 
Sten's countenance and attitude. His anger 
was gone ; his head sank on his breast ; his 
clenched fingers relaxed. ' Yes,' he murmured 
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in a tone of intense bitterness ; ' you are 
mistress. It is yours to command, and mine 
to obey. Is it your will that I shall ask par- 
don of this dog ? ' 

The Countess made no audible reply ; but 
I was standing close behind her, and I heard 
her whisper, ' How can you be so cruel ? 
Don't humiUate me before them all ! ' 

Sten neither raised his eyes from the 
ground nor spoke, » but turned on his heel 
and walked away, his footsteps echoing through 
the silence. Presently the heavy door closed 
with a crash, and. he was gone. 

' An old grievance/ muttered Noi'dstrom in 
my ear. 'He thinks he ought to have been 
the heir. He was the next male in succession 
after the old Count died, and the estates have 
never been held by a woman before.' 

Whatever may have been the cause of 
Sten's outbreak, its effect was to spoil the 
enjoyment of two, at least, of the party during 
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the remainder of our sojourn at Eattvik. Of 
course no further allusion was made to the 
episode — ^indeed, the Countess's serenity had 
only been outwardly disturbed for a few 
seconds, and I dare say no one but myself 
suspected that her subsequent high spirits were 
assumed ; but I, who could not choose but 
watch her constantly, detected a worn, harassed 
look that came over her face at intervals, and 
a suspicion of circles beneath her eyes which 
told me that black care was not far away. 
And when she was unhappy, how could I be 
anything else? Sten reappeared the next 
morning, looking neither more grim nor less 
so than of custom ; and if he felt any shame 
at having forgotten himself in public, he at all 
events exhibited none. 

We had our bear-hmit — a moderate success, 
resulting in the death of one shaggy monster 

the only one who showed himself. Bruin 

never came near the spot where I was posted. 
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It was to Nordstrom that the honours of the 
day fell, and I am sure no one who saw his 
gleeful face afterwards could have grudged 
them to him. As for me, I was a little out of 
spirits, and did not care so much about dis- 
tinguishing myself in the chase as I had done a 
few days before ; though, to be sure, I should 
have Uked well enough to have taken home a 
bearskin to show to my neighbours in England. 
After all, it is in my possession at the 
present day, that same skin. It lies in the 
gun-room, and is almost as glossy as on that 
morning when my good Nordstrom, who had 
had it cured and mounted, brought it to my 
rooms and insisted upon my accepting it — as 
a memento of my visit to Dalecarlia, he said. 
I did not need anything to remind me of 
that week; but I took the gift, seeing that 
he would be really hurt if I refused; and it 
was the more valuable to me because it was 
a splendid skin, and I knew that it must have 
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cost the good fellow a pang to part with it. 
Poor old Nordstrom ! How have time and the 
world dealt with him, I wonder ? It is odd to 
think that, if he is living now, he must be 
grey-headed and wrinkled like myself. Should 
I know him if I were to meet him in the street 
to-morrow ? I doubt he wouldn't recognise 
me. 
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IV. 

In Sweden, as in most northern latitudes, the 
transition jGrom winter to summer is an abrupt 
one. To us in Stockholm the approaching 
change manifested itself by a week of the most 
comfortless weather ; a week of gales and cold 
rain and alternating frosts and thaws ; a week 
which upset the health of most people and 
tried the temper of all. Then, almost before 
we had realised that the ice was breaking up 
in earnest and the snow beginning to melt, the 
sun burst forth in his strength, the meadows 
were covered with wild-flowers, the trees were 
sprinkled with touches of bright green, birds 
were singing in every wood and thicket, and 
the spring was upon us. 

VOL. lU. G 
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At that blithe season there was no lighter 
heart in all Sweden than mine ; for I had de- 
clared my love to the Countess, and — she had 
not dismissed me. In what precise words I 
disburdened my heart of its secret signifies 
httle. If I could recall them, and were in- 
clined to set them down, they would doubtless 
make but a poor show on paper ; but as a 
matter of fact, my memory upon that point is 
a complete blank. I no more know what I 
said than I can account for the sudden and 
ungovernable impulse which forced me to 
speak, against my better judgment, and in 
some sort against my will. I believe I was in 
a terrible state of agitation and alarm, dreading 
the worst, unable to surmise what might be the 
consequences of my rashness, yet no less un- 
able to keep silence any longer. It would not 
have surprised me if she had ordered me out 
of her house, or if she had laughed me to 
scorn, or if she had upbraided me with taking 
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an unworthy advantage of her kindness, and 
had intimated that our acquaintance must end 
then and there. But she did none of these 
things. She heard me without comment or 
interruption of any kind, and answered me 
very kindly and quietly. It was evening, and 
she was sitting in a low chair before the wood- 
fire, her eyes fixed upon the leaping flames. 

All the time she was talking to me, she kept 
on twisting and turning the rings on her slim 
fingers in a way that she had. She reminded 
me of that day at the IQadskammar when she 
had told me that she had not a friend in the 
world. ' You have been my friend for several 
months now ; I don't want to lose you. Let 
us try to forget what has just passed. I 
believe that you are sincere — at least, I believe 
that you are a little in love with me now; 
what you may be a year hence is another 
matter — ^but you have been dreaming of im- 
possibilities. If there were no other reason to 

g2 
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keep you from speaking to me again as you 
did just now, the difference in our ages would 
be a sufficient one.' 

' I am a year older than you/ I cried 
eagerly. 

She laughed, and said that years were not 
the true measure of age. *Your life is only 
just beginning ; mine is to all intents and pur- 
poses over. I know exactly what lies before 
me between now and the churchyard ; your 
future is still your own, and will be what you 
may choose to make it. Oh, I assure you I 
am an old woman, and you — you are a very 
young man.' 

I don't think I said much more at the 
time. I was not beseeching the Countess to 
marry me, nor dreaming of such a thing. I 
had told her that I loved her because silenec 
was no longer possible to me, and she was not 
offended. I asked for nothing more. 

But from that day forth there came a total 
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change over the nature of our intercourse. It 
could hardly be otherwise. The common pos- 
session of that secret created a new Unk be- 
tween us, and we were now something more 
than friends — though what we were I can't 
attempt to define. Not lovers, assuredly. Yet, 
as the weeks went on, it did come to pass that 
something very like lovers' quarrels and lovers' 
reconciliations occurred between us. For, alas ! 
I had not, in truth, all the humility I laid 
claim to, and when a sudden fit of jealousy 
attacked me I could not, or at all events did 
not, always conceal it. She was very patient 
and forbearing with me at such times, affecting 
not to notice my boyish petulance, yet putting 
herself to pains in numberless little ways to 
overcome it ; and I could not but perceive that 
she was glad when I was pleased, and sorry 
when I was sad. 

Once only were we in danger of a serious 
difference, and then, indeed, she had every 
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reason to be angry with my impertinence. I 
have said that the Countess was above slander's 
reach, but I have recorded also a hint of Nord- 
strom's to the eflfect that certain people had put 
their own base construction upon the rather 
pecuUar position which Count Sten occupied in 
her household. Whisperers, backbiters, there 
must always be everywhere — men and women 
whose thoughts, like their lives, are pitched in 
a low key ; who, being unable to understand 
innocence, swear loudly that there is no such 
thing, and drown aU dissentient voices in a 
chorus of laughter. The world, I think, gene- 
rally joins in the laugh from fear of being 
thought simple. Such persons as these had a 
ready explanation of Count Sten's residence 
under his cousin's roof. 'An ambitious 
woman, who had no fancy for a husband's 
authority,' said they, with a shrug and a wink. 
' A jealous lover, who could not bring himself 
to let his mistress out of his sight — nay, rather, 
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a discarded lover who could not be turned 
away lest awkward revelations should ensue ' 
— ^Wasn't the whole thing as clear as mud? 
Now it fell out that, in the early days of June, 
a side-wind wafted these ugly mutterings for 
the first time to my ears, and I had not — I 
say it with shame — enough of right contempt 
for their source to despise them entirely. I 
allowed them to settle in my mind and rankle 
there ; I kept asking myself what was the 
meaning of that authority over the Countess's 
actions* which Sten often arrogated to himself ; 
in a word, I brooded and fretted over the 
subject till she noticed that something was 
wrong with me, and asked me what was the 
matter. And then I told her. No sooner 
were the words uttered than I would have 
given anything to have held my tongue. 
Good, kind, and gentle as she was, she had 
an undoubted power of frightening those who 
offended her, and my first glance at her face 
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showed me that I had overstepped the limits 
of that licence to which she had so graciously 
accustomed me. She did not, however, speak 
angrily : she only said, in rather cold accents — 

'It is a poor kind of friend who can listen 
to such things and repeat them.' 

Of course I cast myself at her feet imme- 
diately, and implored pardon. I assured her 
that I had never given even an instant's cre- 
dence to those abominable lies — God forbid 
that I should do so ! But it had grieved me 
that there should be so much as a shadow of 
pretext for their utterance — that any mystery 
should hang over a matter which probably 
admitted of the simplest explanation. I could 
not bear to hear her attacked and to be unable 
to give her cowardly assailants the he direct. 

' In short,' said she, interrupting me, ' you 
want me to give you information for which you 
have no right to ask, and which I am surely 
entitled to withhold. I shall not gratify your 
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curiosity, now or at any future time: it is 
better that you should know that at once. I 
wish I had been able to make you trust me a 
little more, but if you cannot it is not your 
fault, and I do not blame you. Why, after all, 
should you be different from the rest of the 
world ? ' 

I could say no more. It was true that I 
wanted that information ; but it was also true 
that, as she said, I had no right to demand it ; 
and as for trusting her, why, I beUeved then, 
as I believe now, that no nobler or purer 
woman ever breathed. And so by degrees the 
shadow of this passing cloud vanished, and our 
mutual confidence was re-established. 

In the meantime, the cause of its temporary 
disturbance was himself beginning to show 
symptoms of disquietude. Count Sten was no 
longer a friend of mine. When we met, he 
scowled at me silently, or, if he spoke, it was 
only to ask me how much longer I proposed to 
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remain in Sweden, or whether, perchance, I 
had formed some design of spending the rest of 
my life there. His old formula of ' You are a 
boy-^you are only a boy I ' was repeated less 
frequently, and pronounced, as it seemed to 
me, with a new inflection of anxiety — ^as though 
it had dawned upon him that even boys might 
be formidable under some circumstances. Once 
or twice he went so far as to tell me that it was 
high time I should make myself acquainted 
with other countries, and to hint darkly at cer- 
tain perils which might be in store for those 
who outstayed their welcome. I need hardly 
say that I was not much alarmed by such 
veiled threats. Indeed, I cared little enough 
for Sten's hostility or its possible developments, 
and so long as he left the Countess in peace he 
was heartily welcome to bully me. Neverthe- 
less, I admit that I rejoiced greatly when some 
business connected with an unproductive fief of 
his in Finmark called him away from Stock- 
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holm upon a three weeks' visit to that remote 
province. I rejoiced to be rid of him on my 
own score ; but I rejoiced the more because 
his absence brought such evident relief to my 
dear Countess. Whatever might be the mystery 
of her connection with him — and that there 
was some mystery she had as good as admitted 
— it was plainly irksome to her, and once he 
was gone she seemed to breathe a freer air. 

The three weeks that followed were the 
best and happiest time of all my life. I 
haven't the heart to write much about them 
now. During these last few days I have been 
back to all the old places. I have seen again 
the dusky woods of Ulriksdal and the island 
palace of Drottningholm, and lonely Svartsjo, 
and all those creeks and inlets of the sea-girt 
DjurgSrd, which might be hundreds of miles 
away from any habitation of man were it not 
for the passage of an occasional tiny steamer, 
churning up the glassy water and sending a 
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diminutive swell to set the bulrushes swaying 
by the bank. I have been to the Haga Park, 
too, where we used to ride, and to the beautiful 
cemetery where we sometimes wandered, and 
where she now lies at rest. I don't think 
there is an hour of that wondrous summer 
season of ceaseless daylight that has not come 
back to me in all its old freshness ; but what I 
cannot quite remember is when and how I first 
dared to hope that she cared for me as I cared 
for her. I knew it while as yet I had not had 
the presumption to say to myself that it could 
be so ; I knew it, though no word or hint of 
love had passed between us, and though my 
consciousness of her superiority was as strong 
as ever it had been. I do not speak of her 
superiority of rank and fortune, for upon these 
accidental adjuncts I did not waste a thought, 
but of her superiority to me as a human being. 
I could not be, nor approach to being, her 
equal, but I think that if matters had gone 
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otherwise I might, through living with her, 
have turned out a very different man from what 
I am to-day. I am as dull and commonplace 
a fellow as need be — ^we have never been npted 
for brains in our family, and the circumstances 
of my later hfe have fostered my inborn ten- 
dencies — but I suppose that in all of us there 
lurks a higher self, a germ of possible higher 
existence ; and it was this latent good that the 
Countess had the gift of evoking. Looking 
back upon the past with the sober eyes of a 
quinquagenarian, I still feel convinced that no 
glamour of love misled me, and that all who 
were brought into contact with her owned the 
influence I have alluded to in a greater or 
less degree. So I say that she was infinitely 
above me. Yet if. in spite of all, it could be 
that she loved me, was I to let a sense of my 
unworthiness keep me for ever apart from her ? 
I was beginning to put this question to myself 
in a hesitating, wondering sort of way, when 
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the last sands in the hour-glass of my bliss — 
which had only been set to mark a period of 
three weeks — ^ran out, and brought Count Sten 
back to Stockholm. 

He returned in the blackest of black 
humours. To me, when we met, he vouchsafed 
no sort of recognition except a piercing look, 
and, ignoring my outstretched hand, whisked 
round and turned liis back upon me. I walked 
away, laughing. What did it matter ? Let him 
do his worst, he could not harm me much now, 
I thought. Alas ! I was soon to learn that his 
power was greater than I had supposed. 

Presenting myself next morning in the 
Kegerings-gatan as usual, I was met with the 
startling news that the Countess had left 
Stockholm. Gone ! and without a word I I 
could hardly believe my ears. The fat porter 
who stood in the half-open doorway saw my 
consternation and surveyed me with good- 
natured pity. Yes, he said, the Countess had 
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departed unexpectedly for her villa in the 
island of Gotland; Count Sten had accom- 
panied her. He could not tell whether the 
family would return to Stockholm before pro- 
ceeding to Dalecarlia for the remainder of the 
summer ; but in all probability not. No 
message had been left for me. 

My resolution was soon taken. I acted 
upon the impidse of the moment ; though, if I 
had taken time for consideration, I should most 
likely have adopted no other course. That 
same night the little steamer which plies 
between Wisby and the mainland was bearing 
me past the wooded shores of Lake Malar 
towards the Sodertelje Canal and the Baltic. 
Come what might of it, thought I, there should 
now be an end and a finish of all uncertainty. 

Little Gotland, rising in mid-Baltic with 
abrupt white cliffs, and sunny vineyards and 
mulberry gardens, might, by a stretch of 
analogy, be likened to a Swedish Capri, as 
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Stockholm has sometimes been styled the 
Venice of the North. It has a wonderfully 
mild climate, considering its latitude, and not a 
few natural beauties of an unambitious order. 
The Countess used often to talk to me about 
this island, so little visited nowadays, so famous 
in mediaeval times, when Wisby, its chief town, 
was the emporium of the great Oriental trade ; 
when its streets were thronged by burghers in 
costly attire, and its churches were rich with 
gold and jewels ; when its population exceeded 
by three times its present figure, and its 
merchants were powerful enough to declare 
their independence of Sweden. The Wisby 
of to-day is a quiet, sleepy old place, over- 
shadowed by grey ruins, and encircled by the 
same battlemented walls which kept more than 
one besieger at bay before the fatal year of 
1361, when Waldemar of Denmark sacked the 
place and carried ofi* its treasures. The space 
inclosed by them is wide enough, in these days. 
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to admit of many a garden and shady grass- 
plot between the Kttle detached white houses. 
There . are public promenades, too, and an un- 
pretending bathing estabhshment, and a few 
villas dotted about the heights above the town. 
All these things I saw with half-conscious 
eyes as I stepped on shore and followed the 
white-headed lad who volunteered to carry my 
portmanteau up to the inn. I was beginning, 
I must confess, to have doubts as to the wisdom 
of the decisive step which I had taken. What 
right, after all, had I to dog the Countess's 
footsteps in this fashion ? And might I not be 
made to look supremely foolish if it should 
turn out that she had written to me from 
Wisby to announce her sudden departure, and 
its reason ; and if a letter to that effect were 
even now being dehvered at my Stockholm 
lodgings ? Chewing the cud of these disturb- 
ing reflections, I set out to stroll through the 
streets of the old town ; for it was early morn- 
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ing, and some hours must yet elapse before I 
could with any propriety make my way into the 
Countess's presence. I visited, I am afraid to 
say how many ruined churches — St. Hans, St. 
Lars, St. Drotten, and a host of. other oddly 
named saints — ending with the unique Helge 
Ands Kyrka, a curious structure, built in such 
a manner as to form two churches, one above 
the other, with a large circular opening en- 
abling those aloft to take part in a service 
conducted beneath them. I was standing on 
the verge of this aperture — ^the original use of 
which is a puzzle to antiquaries, I am told — 
— ^with my eyes staring absently at the moss- 
grown pavement below, and my thoughts away 
in the clouds, when on a sudden my arm was 
gripped above the elbow, I was forced as nearly , 
as possible over the brink, then thrown back 
with such violence that I reeled against the 
crumbling wall behind me, and Sten Adel- 
crantz's voice cried out — 
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' So I have caught you ! You are in my 
power ! Do you understand ? — ^in my power I 
A moment ago I could have dashed your 
cursed life out of your body, and who would 
. have been the wiser ? A fall — ^an accident — 
what ? So imprudent, these English travellers ! 
Am I going to spare you? I don't know. 
Are you afraid, hey ? — are you afraid ? ' 

Well, I don't say but that I might have 
been a little afraid — for the man's eyes were 
blazing like a wild beast's, and his manner and 
speech were those of a raving madman — ^if his 
ridiculous theatrical ways had not made me 
too angry for fear. 

' You must be a great fool,' I said, ' to 
suppose that you can frighten me in that way. 
I flatter myself I am as good a man as you are, 
and if you think you can throw me down you 
had better come on and try/ 

*No,' he answered, folding his arms, and 
leaning back against the ivy-covered masonry ; 
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' you are not worth so much trouble. Go ! I 
give you your life and hberty. Make use of 
it ; and take yourself away out of Gotland, 
quickly/ 

'Eeally,' said I, pulUng off my hat, and 
making him a fine bow, ' you are very kind ; 
but I assure you I have not the least intention 
of leaving Gotland for some time to come.' 

' And I will make bold to predict that you 
leave this evening. You young puppy ! ' he 
shouted, with a sudden return of fury, * do you 
think I do not know what has brought you 
here? You — ^a low-bom foreigner — a man 
of no nobiUty at all — to marry a Countess 
Adelcrantz ! Ha, ha ! you almost make me 
laugh. Go I you have already done enough 
mischief. Go ! curse you ' 

The remainder of Count Sten's apostrophe 
must be left blank. Where he had picked up 
his knowledge of British expletives I can't 
imagine ; but never from the mouth of any 
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Thames bargee have I heard worse language, 
and somehow his strong accent and grotesque 
gestures added more of horror than of ab 
surdity to his vehement speech. 

' I don't see that you will do much good 
by exciting yourself like this,' I remarked at 
length. ' I shall not take my dismissal from 
you, you know.' 

' Take it from her own lips then — ^to me 
it is all one ! She is at home, and she will 
receive you — oh yes ! I have no doubt at all 
that she will receive you. Shall I show you 
the way ? ' 

But I did not need to be shown the way. 
The Countess's villa had been pointed out to 
me from the deck of the steamer ; and besides, 
I could have discovered it, without any assist- 
ance, from having heard her describe its 
position so often. I scrambled down the rough 
staircase, Sten making no effort to follow me, 
and was soon breasting the hillside, glad 
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enough to have got away without a scuffle, yet 
full of dread as to what might still be before 
me. 

I found her in a sunny, windy garden, 
pacing slowly up and down a kind of shrub- 
bery which bordered the cliff. She did not 
seem astonished to see me ; but her smooth 
forehead drew itself up into anxious lines, and 
when I approached her I could see that she 
had been crying. 

* Oh ! why have you come ? ' she exclaimed. 

* I have come,' I answered, ' to hear what 
you are going to do with my life. You know 
that it belongs to you, and always will, 
whether you send me away or not. Oh, dear 
Countess ! no one will ever love you as much 
as I do. I don't pretend to be your equal, 
though — ^if that were of any consequence — I 
am not low-bom, as he says ' 

* As who says ? Have you seen Sten ? ' 

* Yes, just now, among the ruins.' 
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*You have seen him! What did he tell 
you?' 

* He told me nothing. He cursed me, and 
ordered me off ; and I answered that I would 
not take my dismissal from him.' 

* Ah, poor fellow ! poor fellow ! ' she mur- 
mured sadly, looking away from me at the 
blue sea far beneath her. 

' What — do you pity him ? ' I cried, ' and 
have you no pity for me ? Tell me, Countess, 
what is the meaning of it all ? What is this 
mystery ? ' 

*I can't explain,' she answered quietly. 
' I am very sorry for you, but I can't explain.' 

'Then I will find out for myself,' I re- 
turned, with some heat. ' One thing is certain 
— ^that sullen scoundrel is at the bottom of it 
aU.' 

' No, no — poor Sten ! — ^it is not his fault — 
you don't understand. It is not possible for 
me to marry you, or anybody. Why would 
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you not believe when I told you so long ago ? 
We might have been friends, but that is all 
over now, and you must go away, and I shall 
never see you again/ And then, all of a 
sudden, she burst into tears. 

I can't tell how it came about that I was 
holding her in my arms and kissing her golden 
curls, while her face was buried on my 
shoulder. It only lasted a moment. She 
dragged herself away from me, and stood 
leaning against the back of a stone bench, her 
breath coming in short gasps. 

' For Heaven's sake, leave me ! If he finds 
us like this, some misfortune will happen. 
Good-bye — good-bye I I thank you from my 
heart for your love — I shall never forget you 
— I shall never love any one but you — but we 
must not meet again after this. Now go, 
before he comes back.' 

Of course I did not go. Was it likely that 
I should go when I had just heard from her 
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own lips that she loved me ? Was it Ukely 
that I should allow anything to part us after 
such a confession as that? Yet, after all, I 
faUed. I remained a long time in the garden 
there, questioning, urging, entreating ; but 
nothing availed. I could obtain no more from 
her than an assurance that she could not 
marry ; that neither she nor any one living was 
to blame ; and finally, after much pressure, a 
reluctant admission that she might conceivably, 
at some fixture date, be free. 

' But that is very unhkely ever to happen,' 
she added ; ' and besides, we ought not to 
wish for it. It could only be if — ^if — ^but I 
must not tell you. It is a chance, a remote 
chance — that is all. Do not think any more 
about it.' 

I clung, however, to this faint hope, in 
default of a better. I made her promise that, 
should the event she had alluded to ever arise, 
she would send for me at once. I gave her 
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my address in England, and entreated her to 
write to me sometimes, but that she would 
not do. It was better not, she said* And so 
we parted ; and Sten s prediction was fulfilled, 
for the same steamer which had brought me 
to Gotland in the morning took me back at 
night. 

I never saw or heard from her again ; her 
secret is a secret to me still. Perhaps it is 
because I am a somewhat dull man that I have 
failed to hit upon any plausible key to the 
enigma; but though 1 have pondered the 
matter through many an idle day and sleepless 
night, I have never been able to guess at the 
nature of her hidden bonds ; and it is a long 
time now since I gave up trying to do so. 
For my Countess has been dead and at rest 
these twenty years and more; and since no 
earthly troubles of hers can vex her longer, 
why should I harp upon them? Whatever 
they may have been, they would not, if they 
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were known, cast any discredit upon her 
memory : of that I am sure. 

For two years I heard of her from Nords- 
trom, who, hke the good fellow that he was, 
kept up a constant correspondence with me, 
though I never let him into the secret of my 
hopeless love. Then, one morning, came a 
sorrowful letter teUing me of her sudden 
death. It was a chill taken on returning 
home after a ball that killed her, Nordstrom 
said. Her illness lasted barely twenty-four 
hours ; and while the doctors were still 
assuring anxious inquirers that there was no 
danger, she was passing quietly away. . 

I never allow my thoughts to dwell much 
upon that time. Some people, I suppose, 
would have had a brain feyer ; but I had not 
such luck. I did not fall ill for a single day ; 
I went about my ordinary occupations as usual, 
and I doubt whether any one noticed a change 
in me, unless it were my old hunter, Cronstadt. 
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He might have broken my neck if he had 
liked ; but ours is not a hard country, and the 
old horse was a first-rate fencer, and so nothing 
worse nor better befell me than a sousing in 
the Blackwater. 

At a farmers' club dinner, the other day, 
some one was good enough to propose my 
health. 'Our worthy and esteemed county 
member,' says he, ' is one of those men of whom 
England is justly proud — which, I am sorry to 
add, gentlemen, that there is not a many of 
them left in these bad times. A hberal 
landlord, a hospitable host, a steady though 
unjpbtrusive supporter of his party in Parlia- 
ment,' &c. &c. Well, yes ; I think I may say 
that I have been unobtrusive. * But,' continues 
this wag, 'we have one grudge against our 
respected Mend, and it is a long-standing one. 
He has not done his dooty by the ladies — I 
say he has not done his dooty by the fair 
sex. Now, gentlemen, I hope I may be 
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permitted, in this connection, to quote a good 
old English proverb — namely, " It is never too 
late to mend/' ' Whereat we have much cheer- 
ing and laughter. 

I have had to submit to this kind of thing 
for such a number of years that it no longer 
annoys me in the least. At first I used to 
jump up, quite red and flustered, regretting 
that my friend Mr. Tumiptops should have 
thought fit to bring forward matters of purely 
domestic interest at a public meeting ; but 
nowadays I am charmingly jocular on the 
subject of single blessedness, and the way in 
which I poke fun at certain of my neighbours 
who are more blessed with sons and daughters 
than with means to support them is so exqui- 
sitely witty that my audience laugh themselves 
purple in the face over it regularly once a year. 
Would they laugh, I wonder, if the true 
reason of my celibacy were made known to 
them ? Possibly not ; for I have always held 
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that there exists deep down in the bucolic mind 
an unsuspected fiind of sentiment, together 
with an obstinate tenacity of all things — love 
among the rest. Perhaps I am myself an 
example of the truth of what I maintain. 
It may be stupidity, it may be a defective 
imagination that has kept me so doggedly faith- 
ful to my ideal ; but the fact remains that my 
life has held but one romance, and that I have 
been true to it. 

Why, then, should I not hug myself in a 
complacent self-respect ? Why have I had to 
admit to myself over and over again, during 
these last days, that I have not come out an 
altogether triumphant victor from my long 
contest with that insidious old adversary. 
Time ? I pace the old streets ; I wander 
along the well-remembered paths and alleys ; 
I gaze at the familiar, imchanged prospects. I 
am the same man, with the same heart, who 
dwelt in this city five-and-twenty years ago — 
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But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath pass'd away a. glory from the earth. 

I suppose it all means — to wind up a long story 
— that I have lost my youth. My youth ; but 
not my love. No ; I acknowledge, with a thank- 
ful and humble heart, that neither time nor soli- 
tude has been able to rob me of that. It has 
been mine in the past; it is mine in the 
present ; it wiU be mine, as I believe, in the 
glad future, when my spirit shall rush to claim 
it upoa the other side of the grave. 
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heard me to the end, and had expressed a 
great deal of kind sympathy with me and 
interest in my story, he said : — 

' Well, now, you have had confidence in me ; 
and in return I will tell you something that I 
have never mentioned to any one before — not 
even to my wife. You must know that I was 
very nearly the last man who saw Sten Adel- 
crantz in his senses. It was a few nights after 
the Countess's death that I found him striding 
up and down the Carl XII.'s Torg, bareheaded, 
throwing his arms about, and muttering to 
himself in a sort of frenzy. It was a bitter 
cold night, and I was afraid of what might 
happen if I were to leave him alone there ; so 
I persuaded him to come back to my rooms 
with me, and there, after a time, he became a 
little calmer, and told me some things which 
astonished me very, much. I don't suppose he 
would ever have spoken so openly if he had 
been quite himself ; but he was in great agita- 
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tion, accusing himself of having murdered his 
cousin, and I don't know what besides ; and all ' 
through his statement he kept appealing to me 
to say whether he had not been right, and 
whether any one, placed as he was, could have 
acted differently. It made me very sorry to 
hear him. It would take too long to repeat aU 
that he told me in his own words ; but, summed 
up, it came to this. Old Count Adelcrantz, 
who died a widower and childless some time 
in the beginning of the century, bequeathed all 
his estates to his nearest rightful heir. No one 
questioned that this was his nephew. Count 
Carl, who accordingly entered upon his inherit- 
ance. Many years afterwards this Count Carl, 
grown old and half silly, took it into his head 
to marry the lady whom we knew — (she was 
forced into the match by her friends, and con- 
sented most unwillingly, poor thing!) — and 
some years after that, again, his second cousin 
Sten accidentally came into possession of the 
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clearest proof of Carl's illegitimacy. So there was 
no doubt but that, under his great-uncle's will, 
the whole of the Adelcrantz estates belonged to 
him, and he had only to show his documents 
in order to dispossess the false heir. But you 
remember poor Sten's craze — he thought more 
of the family honour than of all the money 
and lands in the world, and it seemed to him 
that it would be a terrible thing to let the world 
hear of a scandalous aflFair which must have 
occurred close upon a century ago. Besides, 
Count Carl was a very old man, and it would 
perhaps have been rather cruel to turn him out 
of house and home when he had already one foot 
in the grave. So the only action Sten took was 
to go to his cousin, convince him of the justice 
of- his claim, and agree to hush the affair up — 
it being, of course, understood that the estates 
would come to their rightfiil owner in due 
course. What he did not calculate upon was 
that that rascally old Carl should break faith, 
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and make a will leaving every stick and stone 
to his widow. This put Sten in an awkward 
position ; and, by way of additional complica- 
tion, he happened,- as you know, to be des- 
perately in love with the Countess. The 
simplest solution would, of course, have been 
their marriage; but this, imfortunately, she 
could by no means be brought to consent to. 
So, thinking he had a full right to do so, he 
made her swear solemnly that, if she would 
not marry him, she would at all events never 
marry any one else. He was ready to surrender 
his own claim to the property ; but he was 
firmly resolved that no one who did not bear 
the name of Adelcrantz should ever enjoy it.' 

' But do you mean to tell me,' I broke in 
at this point of Nordstrom's narrative, *that 
the Countess would consent to such a bargain ? 
— that she would dream of keeping what did 
not belong to her ? I don't beheve a word of it.' 
Ah, there comes the singular part of the 
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story. Sten admitted that over and over 
again she had implored him upon her knees to 
assert his rights and to set her free, but that 
he had refused. He represented to her that the 
honour of the family demanded some sacrifice 
at her hands, and that as he was ready to 
accept the position of a guest in the house of 
which he was the lawful lord, so she must not 
shrink from a duty imposed upon her by cir- 
cumstances. He had an odd kind of ascend- 
ency over her ; she was always a little afraid of 
him, I think ; and I can easily understand that, 
feeling the great injustice that had been done to 
him, she may have thought that the smallest 
compensation she could make was to give in to 
his wishes. It was a painful position for both 
of them. Sten said he had persuaded himself 
— and I believe he was sincere — that his sole 
object was to preserve the house of Adelcrantz 
from disgrace; but no doubt he was glad to 
have the power of forcing the woman whom 
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he loved to remain single. He half acknow- 
ledged as much at the end ; he said there was 
some one whom she cared for; and I think 
you could not have helped pitying him if you 
had seen his remorse and misery. He kept on 
repeating, " Oh, if I could bring her back to 
life again, she should have her lands and her 
husband too! — her lands and her husband 
too ! " Poor fellow I The whole thing was a 
terrible tragedy.' 

That is the substance of what Nordstrom 
told me, puffing at his cigar, in the long twilight. 
He said he had condensed Sten's narrative ; I, 
in my turn, have somewhat condensed his. 
What he said gave me a great deal of pain 
at the time. It seemed to me that the happi- 
ness of two lives had been most needlessly 
sacrificed to gratify a madman's whim. I was 
almost — God forgive me ! — angry with her for 
having allowed such a fanciful obstacle to 
come between us. But now I no longer feel 
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quite as I did. She may have acted mis- 
takenly ; but her motive was a noble one. In 
that, as in all things, she thought of others 
before herself; and who am I to sit in judg- 
ment upon one so far above me ? 

And so the stoiy of my life's romance is now 
complete : that much at least I have gained by 
my return to these familiar scenes. As I write 
by the open window, I can see the stir and 
bustle of this cheerful city going on just as of 
old. The flags are fluttering above the kiosks 
in the Stromparterre, the little steam-launches 
are plying busily from shore to shore, and 
yonder, across the Norrbro, comes King Oscar 
n. in his coach and four, the guard turning out 
with solemn rub-a-dub-dub to salute him, just 
as their predecessors used to salute his father in 
days of yor^. I don't quarrel with Stockholm 
for not being in mourning ; I don't expect the 
world to stand still because it has lost one unit 
of its population ; but for my own part, I am a 
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little sick of sunshine and merriment, and I 
think it is high time for me to pack up my 
clothes and set my face once more in the 
direction of my native fogs. 
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Colonel Bandolph woke up one sunny spring 
morning, with that vague recollection of some- 
thing having happened to him the night before 
and that instinctive impulse to go to sleep again 
quickly, before the memory should have time to 
take definite shape, which are among the most 
common and least agreeable of human experi- 
ences. It is needless to say that he did not 
achieve a return to oblivion. The mere fact of 
having to make an effort to obtain sleep is 
usually quite suflScient to frighten sleep away, 
and Colonel Eandolph succeeded no better 
than did his fellow-mortals in the surrounding 
city, many of whom must at that same moment 
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have been dismally recalling debts incurred, 
engagements entered into, high words ex- 
changed, or other seeds of trouble foohshly 
sown on the previous evening, and repented 
of too late. The Colonel's case, however, was 
not so bad as any of these ; it was only that 
he had fallen in love. After sitting up in bed 
for a few minutes and rubbing his eyes, he 
remembered all about it, and muttered a word 
or two imder his breath with the deprecatory 
smile of one who is conscious of having perpe- 

« 

trated an act of folly, and expects to be laughed 
at for it. 

What he said to himself was, ' It's very 
ridiculous — utterly ridiculous. Upon my word 
it is!' 

And yet, upon the face of it, there was no 
reason why Colonel Eandolph in love should 
be more ridiculous than any other man in a 
similar predicament. It is true that he was 
nearer fifty than forty ; but then he neither 
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looked nor felt his age. He was tall, handsome, 
and active, and the black hairs on his head and 
in his moustache still predominated over the 
grey ; moreover, he had only recently resigned 
the command of a smart hussar regiment, and 
he was heir-presumptive to a baronetcy and an 
estate with a moderate rent-roll attached to it. 
He was thus on various grounds a man who 
had the right to pay his addresses in accordance 
with the dictates of his heart, and whose 
marriage might be regarded as a fitting and not 
improbable event. And, besides all this, he 
was no novice in the art of pleasing, having 

been in love many times during the course of 
his military career, and having passed through 
the malady without incurring any of the 
ulterior penalties which commonly attach 
thereto. 

There were, however, circumstances con- 
nected with the present crisis which caused the 
Colonel to feel uneasy, and to take up an 
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expostulatory and argumentative tone in his 
self-communings. To begin with, he had an 
uncomfortable suspicion that he was harder hit 
this time than he had ever been before ; and 
certainly he had never on any previous oc- 
casion succumbed in such a marvellously short 
space of time. 

' Oh, it's simply ridiculous, you know,' the 
Colonel repeated, drawing up his knees and 
resting his chin upon them. * I'm like the old 
woman in , the nursery-rhyme, by Jove — " this 
is none of I ! " To think that yesterday 
morning I hadn't even seen her ! And now I 
don't know who she is, or where she comes 
from, or a single blessed thing about the 
woman, except that she's a Yankee and that 
her name's Van Steen, and that she's the most 
adorable creature in the whole world. I do 
trust I'm not going to make a downright fool 
of myself. I've a great mind not to meet her 
again. I don't think I'll go to that ball to- 
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night after all; what the deuce should I go 
to balls for ? IVe done with dancing and all 
that kind of thing/ 

At this juncture Colonel Eandolph's soli- 
loquy was interrupted by the entrance of his 
servant, who proceeded to fill the bath and 
lay out his master's clothes, while the Colonel 
flopped down on his back, like a guilty thing 
surprised, and, for some reason which he would 
have been puzzled to explain, went through 
an elaborate feint of yawning and stretching 
himself. 

Half an hour later, when he was shaved 
and dressed, and was looking over the gera- 
niums outside his window into the sunny 
thoroughfare below, at the end of which there 
was a glimpse of St. James's Street and of the 
ebb and flow of passing vehicles and pedes- 
trians, he began to feel more comfortable, and 
the common sense which, as he flattered him- 
self, was one of the chief ingredients of his 

VOL. III. K 
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character, showed signs of reasserting its sway. 
' No ; I'm not going to that ball to-night ; I'm 
hanged if I do ! ' he said decidedly. ' It's all 
confounded humbug and nonsense.' And with 
that he took his way downstairs and marched 
off to the club to breakfast. 

Colonel Eandolph belonged to two clubs, 
the United Service and the Army and Navy. 
At the first he usually breakfasted, and, when 
he had no other engagement, dined; at the 
second he spent nearly all the remainder of his 
spare time. He had reached a period of life 
at which men are apt to fall into methodical 
habits ; and the afternoon rubber of whist to 
which, when he first left his regiment, he had 
resorted only as an occasional means of pass- 
ing time, had latterly become as essential a 
part of his somewhat monotonous daily life as 
eating, drinking, and sleeping. To-day, how- 
ever, he was absent from the familiar room 
when the clock struck five, and his friends 
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caused the club to be searched for him in vain. 
At that moment, indeed, he was ringing the door- 
bell at a certain house in Grosvenor Place where 
he had dined the night before, and a few minutes 
later he was shown into the presence of Mrs. 
Digby, whom he knew to be as dependent upon 
her cup of afternoon tea as some other people 
are upon a game of whist. Mrs. Digby was a 
good-natured, rather silly woman, considerably 
past middle age, and innocent of the smallest 
pretensions to beauty. The Colonel, who held 
that all women ought to be young and pretty, 
had no special affection for her; nevertheless 
he was quite honest in his remark that he had 
called at five o'clock, believing that to be his 
best chance of finding her at home. 

' How nice of you ! ' said Mrs. Digby. ' I 
thought you always called upon people when 
you thought there was a good chance of find- 
ing them out. I'm sure most men do. Now 
let me give you a cup of tea.' 

K 2 
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But the Colonel declined this refreshment^ 
alleging that his nerves wouldn't stand it. He 
seated himself in a low chair, stretched out his 
long legs, and began to talk in a very pleasant, 
easy manner about Madame Sembrich and 
the evil deeds of the Liberal Government, and 
the latest scandals which were agitating society 
at the time. Not that he loved scandal, honest 
man ; nor indeed did he know or care much 
about the doings of that portion of society which 
had taken to spelling itself with a capital S ; 
but he made it a rule to suit his conversation, 
so far as in him lay, to his company, and upon 
the present occasion his customary politeness 
was supplemented by certain private reasons 
for wishing to make himself agreeable. He 
made no allusion to the subject which he had 
come to Grosvenor Place with the sole purpose 
of discussing : for he preferred that it should 
be introduced by his hostess, as he felt sure 
it would be before long; and the event 
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justified his anticipation and rewarded his 
patience. 

* Well, and what do you think of my belle 
Am^ricaine ? ' Mrs. Digby asked, after a pause 
in the conversation, which her visitor had not 
seen fit to break. * Isn't she quite charming ? 
So fresh and original and unlike everybody 
else — and so pretty ; don't you think so ? ' 

«Yes — oh yes. Very good-looking little 
woman ;. no doubt of it,' answered the Colonel, in 
an off*-hand sort of way ; for it was another of 
his rules never to praise a lady's beauty in the 
presence of any member of her own sex. In- 
deed he was a man who, in all his dealings, was 
much governed by jules ; a result, possibly, of 
his miUtary training. 

' Good-looking ! — ^what an expression ! I 
think she is simply beautiful. And you must 
admit that she is original and amusing. At all 
events you seemed to find her so last night; 
for I noticed that you never spoke to any one 
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else the whole evening. I confess I have a 
weakness for Americans — nice Americans, I 
mean, of course. Haven't you ? ' 

'Well, really, I don't know much about 
them,' the Colonel confessed. ' They generally 
talk through their noses, don't they ? ' 

' Mrs. Van Steen doesn't talk through her 
nose ; and even if she did, one might forgive 
her, considering what a pretty little nose it is. 
I want to introduce her to people and make 
London pleasant for her, if I can. We English 
are such an inhospitable race; I quite blush 
for my country sometimes. When foreign 
royalties come here we give them a salute 
of twenty- one guns, furnish them with a 
special train to London — ^which they pay for, 
I suppose — and send them to an hotel; and 
in private hfe most people think they have 
done all that is required of them if they ask 
a stranger who brings a letter of introduction 
to dinner once. In America, you know, it is 
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SO very different. My eldest boy was in New 
York last year, and you can't think how kind 
everybody was to him.' 

* Did he' make Mrs. Van Steen's acquaint- 
ance there ? ' 

'Oh no ; I met her at Cannes last winter. 
I feel that, both as an Englishwoman and as 
an individual, I owe the United States some 
civihty ; so I look upon the Americans whom I 
meet as representing their country, and upon 
myself as representing mine so far as they are 
concerned ; don't you see ? ' 

The Colonel said that that was a very 
proper view to take of international obliga- 
tions, and was an additional unneeded proof 

of Mrs. Digby's personal amiability. * But,' he 
added, ' the only thing is, one might get rather 
unpleasantly let in in that way. I mean, one 
likes to know where people come from, and 
who they are when they're at home, and all 
that,' 
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' Oh, I think one can always tell,' said Mrs. 
Digby ; * but after all, what does it signify, so 
long as people look nice and know how to 
behave themselves? It isn't as if one were 
going to marry them, or hve near them in the 
coimtry, or anything of that kind.' 

' No, to be sure. Has this Mrs. Van Steen 
been long a widow ? ' 

' I haven't the least idea. Oh yes, I should 
think so ; she is out of mourning, you see.' 

' Plenty of money, I suppose ? ' 

' Heaps,' answered Mrs. Digby, confidently ; 
'all these Americans have. I'm sorry you 
don't think her respectable,' she added, after a 
pause. 

* My dear Mrs. Digby !^-not respectable ! 
What do you mean ? ' 

' You hinted as much ; and I am very much 
annoyed with you, because I particularly wished 
you to like her. Everybody liked her at 
Cannes ; she was immensely taken up there ; 
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Lady Polker was quite as much charmed with 
her as I was. By-the-by, are you going to 
Lady Polker's ball to-night ? * 

' I had not quite made up my mind/ an- 
swered Colonel Eandolph. * Perhaps I may 
look in for half an hour or so ; balls are not 
much in my line nowadays.' 

'Oh, do go — and dance with Mrs. Yan 
Steen- Then you will be able to ask her who 
her husband was, and whether she mixes in the 
highest circles in New York, and all the rest of 
it.' 

* I don't think it will be necessary for me 
to put those questions,' said the Colonel, 
laughing. * I am not going to live near her in 
the country, or to marry her, you know.' 

'I wouldn't be too sure of that. Who 
knows his fate ? And I warn you that she is 
very irresistible.' 

'I am too old to dance, and too old to 
marry, Mrs. Digby,' says the Colonel, getting 
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up. But before he went away he had promised 
to put in an appearance at Lady Polker's ball. 
As he walked down Piccadilly, he told him- 
self that he had wasted an afternoon, and had 
failed in the object of his visit, which had been 
to gain some information as to Mrs. Van Steen's 
antecedents; but it is possible that he may 
have had another unacknowledged aim in view, 
and that he was glad to shift on to Mrs. Digby's 
shoulders the responsibility of having caused 
him to break his resolution of the morning. 
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n. 

It was close upon midnight when Colonel 
Eandolph, looking very trim and spruce in his 
perfectly fitting evening suit, stepped up Lady 
Polker's staircase. He had said to himself that, 
as he was not going to dance, there could be 
no need for hurry ; he would drop in at the 
most crowded time, just take a look round, 
and slip away again. As soon, therefore, as he 
had shaken hands with the lady of the house, 
he made his way into the dancing-room, and 
stood for awhile in the doorway with folded 
arms, surveying the scene, which, indeed, was 
a sufficiently pretty one. There was a crowd, 
but it was not so great as to render dancing a 
mere figure of speech ; the rooms were spacious 
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for a London house, and were profusely deco- 
rated with cut flowers, after the rather ex- 
travagant modern fashion ; huge blocks of ice 
placed here and there, and artistically covered 
with sprays of creeping plants, kept the air 
cool; the lighting was so contrived as to be 
at once brilliant and soft. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Colonel's wandering eyes 
noted any of these agreeable details. It was 
not of inanimate beauty that they were in 
search, and after the appearance of a certain 
couple at the other end of the room, their range 
of conscious vision became narrowed to the 
limits of a very small area. The Colonel's, 
to be sure, were by no means the only pair 
of eyes present that persistently followed Mrs. 
Van Steen's graceful movements. The little 
American lady had caused a genuine sensation, 
and everybody who did not know her name 
was asking everybody else who she was. Hers 
was a beauty of that delicate, refined, and per- 
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fectly finished order which is more common 
among her countrywomen than among our own, 
and which is popularly supposed — by way, 
perhaps, of compensation — ^to be of a specially 
transient kind. Her age was a doubtful 
point. She looked about twenty ; but proba- 
bilities seemed to point to her being some 
four or five years older. She had small, 
regular featuies ; her abundant brown hair, 
which grew with a slight natural ripple, was 
taken back from a low, broad forehead ; her 
eyes were of the darkest blue ; her complexion 
was* a standing evidence of the futility of 
artificial appliances, as exhibited upon the 
cheeks of more than one lady in the room ; 
and when she laughed, as she did pretty 
constantly, a glimpse was discernible of the 
whitest and most even httle teeth in the world. 
Add to this that she was dressed by Worth, 
gloved by Jouvin, and wore pearls and diamonds 
in her hair and about her neck, and it will be 
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allowed that there was some excuse for our 
admiring Colonel's dazzled and fascinated gaze. 

Accidentally or purposely, she brought her 
partner to a standstill close to the doorway, 
and, as she happened immediately afterwards to 
glance over her shoulder, the Colonel seized 
this opportunity of making his best bow. She 
turned round at once, and extended her hand, 
exclaiming, ' Why, it's Colonel Eandolph ! 
How (Jo you do, Colonel Eandolph?' exactly 
as if she had known him all her hfe. 

There was something about Mrs. Van 
Steen's bright, frank smile that was ap^ to 
produce an instantaneous reflection upon the 
face of any one whom she might be addressing. 
The Colonel, as he shook hands with her, was 
beaming all over, and knew that he was 
beaming, and wished he wasn't. He was a 
prey, that evening, to a morbid self-conscious- 
ness quite unusual with him, and he had an 
uncomfortable fancy that Mrs. Van Steen's 
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partner, a certain Captain Gore, with whom he 
had a slight acquaintance, was surreptitioiisly 
laughing at him. The young man certainly 
wore a faintly amused look. 

' So you have made up your mind to come,' 
said the little lady. 'I am so glad. I had 
given up all hope of you.' 

' I made up my mind the moment I 
received your commands, Mrs. Van Steen,' 
answered the Colonel, with pardonable men- 
dacity. 

There was a short silence, during which 
the Colonel contemplated his neighbour with 
eloquent eyes. 

' Well,' she said at last, ' aren't you going 
to ask me for a dance ? ' 

'I beg your pardon,' the Colonel murmured 
in some confusion ; ' I didn't know whether I 
might be honoured so far. K yo i will give 
me the next lancers ' 

She nodded ; and then, turning to her 
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partner, ' Come, Captain Gore,' she said, ' we 
must not lose the rest of this waltz.' And so 
was whirled away. 

'You English people are very shy, aren't 
you. Captain Gore ? ' she asked, as soon as 
an opportunity for conversation presented 
itself. 

' I don't think I'm shy,' said Captain Gore. 

'Well, no,' she answered, surveying him 
consideringly : ' to do you justice, I don't think 
you are. But Colonel Eandolph is.' 

' Is he ? ' said the young man, with a laugh. 
'He used not to be shy on parade, I hear. 
Eegular old tartar, by Jove ! They say he's to 
have the command of our dep6t at Canterbury ; 
hope it isn't true. How do you make him feel 
shy, Mrs. Van Steen.? Might be a useful 
thing to know.' 

' Ah, I'm afraid you couldn't adopt quite 
the same means. I only reminded him that he 
hadn't asked me for a dance, and he blushed 
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and stammered, and offered me the next 
lancers.' 

* I should think so, poor old boy ! You 
didn't expect him to do a round dance, did 
you ? Come, Mrs. Van Steen, I dare say you 
can manage most things, but if you make 
old Eandolph waltz, I'll eat him.' 

* Oh, I won't ask you to do that,' said the 
lady, demurely ; ' I dare say you can swallow 
most things. Captain Gore ; but I doubt 
whether you could quite swallow Colonel 
Eandolph. I will bet you a pair of gloves 
that he waltzes with me before the evening 
is over, though, if you like.' 

The subject of this disrespectful wager came 
up before very long to claim the promised 
lancers, and Mrs. Van Steen rose and placed her 
Uttle hand upon his proffered arm. 

' I wish you would tell me something,' she 
said, as they took their places. 

VOL. III. L 
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* I shall be delighted to tell you anything 
that I know, Mrs. Van Steen.' 

' Then, do you consider it vulgar in England 
to enjoy yourselves ? ' 

* I never heard that it was considered so. 
We have a character for taking our pleasure 
sadly, of course ; isn't that rather a threadbare 
accusation ? ' 

' Oh, I'm not making any accusation, 
I'm only a poor stranger, you know — a 
Transatlantic barbarian ; Tm obliged to ask 
questions. I notice that none of you ever do 
appear to enjoy yourselves, and I wondered 
whether it was afiectation, or only a natural 
deficiency.' 

' We enjoy ourselves in a quiet way,' the 
Colonel said. 

' Well, now, I shouldn't have thought you 
did even that, to look at you. What do you 
individually enjoy, for instance? Don't say 
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you enjoy talking to me ; we'll take that for 
granted/ 

The Colonel, after a httle consideration, 
said he enjoyed hunting and shooting very 
well ; and added, with becoming modesty, that 
he Uked a good book if the subject wasn't too 
deep for him. 

* Anything else ? ' 

' Well, I suppose I may say that I enjoy 
soldiering. At least it has been the chief 
interest of my life. But that's all over and 
don^ with now, I'm afraid.' 

* Why so ? ' Mrs. Van Steen asked. 

This seemed to call for an explanation of 
the compulsory retirement scheme, with its 
advantages and disadvantages ; the latter pre- 
ponderating, in the Colonel's opinion, over the 
former. He was led to dwell at somewhat 
greater length upon this subject than he might 
otherwise have done by the kindly interest 
which his companion displayed in the matter, 

l2 
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and by the readiness with which she seized 
upon every point in his exposition. She put 
httle shrewd, abrupt questions from time to 
time ; her voice was pleasant and soft, and free 
from any suspicion of a twang ; her occasional 
Americanisms lent an odd and original charm 
to her speech ; she did not appear to be 
bored by the details of army reorganisation, 
and evidently appreciated the hardships of 
sweeping reforms as regarded individual cases. 
Given a sufficiently sympathetic listener, there 
are few people who can resist the temptation of 
talking about themselves ; and it is a fact that 
in less than half an hour Colonel Eandolph, 
who was by nature neither loquacious nor 
communicative, had told Mrs. Van Steen more 
of his grievances, hopes, prospects, and so 
forth, than he would have confided to one of 
his older friends in the course of a year. He 
and his patient hearer had left the ball-room, 
and had been sitting for some time in a cool 
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and dimly lighted library, before he realised 
that he was trespassing somewhat unduly upon 
the lady's good-nature. He checked himself, 
with a rather embarrassed laugh, at last. 

' I really ought to apologise,' he said. * I 
don't know what business I have to inflict all 
this upon you. My only excuse is that your 
kindness has made me feel as if you could be 
interested in hearing me talk.' 

' That's just it. I am interested, immensely 
interested. All Englishmen interest me. You 
are more or less new to me, you see, and I like 
to hear all about you.' 

' For the same reason I should very much 
like to hear all about you,' said the Colonel, 
emboldened by this candid avowal. 

' Well, I expect that wouldn't entertain you 
much ; all that there is to be said about me 
can be easily told. Where would you like to 
commence ? ' 

The Colonel would gladly have put a few 
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direct questions, but he shrank from seeming 
to catechise his new acquaintance, and some- 
thing in her manner made him fear that she sus- 
pected him of some such design ; so he contented 
himself with asking her whether it was long 
since she had left America. 

' Oh, I'm most always over here,' she 
answered, apparently including all Europe in 
that comprehensive phrase ; ' but I haven't 
been in England before, except just to pass 
through. I'm by way of being delicate, and 
needing a warm climate; so I'm in Italy or 
the south of France nearly all the time. The 
year after I was married I went down south to 
New Orleans ; but that didn't suit me, and 
now I don't think I'll ever settle down in 
America again.' 

She, paused, and the Colonel hoped that she 
would say something about the late Van Steen, 

of whom he began to feel an unreasonable kind 
of retrospective jealousy ; but she did not seem 
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disposed to pursue the subject, and there was 
comfort in the obvious fact that she was not a 
very disconsolate widow. In his mind's eye 
the Colonel saw the deceased as an elderly, stout, 
New York merchant, who had married very 
late in life, and had considerately taken himself 

off without loss of time, leaving his widow with 
all the world before her, with unlimited dollars 
to pay her way through it, and with all the 
gifts which Natiure had bestowed upon her still 
in their first freshness. He could not help 
saying— 

' You must be very happy. You have all 
that a woman can wish for, I should think.' 

^ In what way do you mean ? ' she asked, 
with a quick glance of inquiry. 

' Youth, beauty, and liberty,' answered the 
Colonel, after a moment's hesitation. He was 
not quite sure how Mrs. Van Steen would take 
such plain language, but she did not appear to 
be offended by it. Her manner had a mixture 
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of the innocence of a child and the assured 
ease of a woman of the world, which was a 
complete novelty to the Colonel, and had 
perhaps done more than even her beauty 
towards captivating him. 

'Yes, that is so,' she said. 'I suppose I'm 
as happy as most people. I am not like you ; 
I don't enjoy only a few things, and those not 
very much ; I enjoy everything ; my capacities 
in that direction know no bounds. And do- you 
know. Colonel Eandolph,' she added gravely, 
' my idea of enjoyment at a ball is dancing.' 

' Is that a hint that I have exhausted your 
patience at last ? ' asked the Colonel, getting up. 
* Let me hasten to make the only reparation in 
my power, and take you back to the ball- 
room.' 

' Well, it's a hint,' answered Mrs. Van Steen, 
'that you might have asked me to dance the 
waltz that is almost over now.' 

After that, w^hat could the Colonel do?. 
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Before he knew where he was, his arm was 
round Mrs. Van Steen's waist, and he was fiilly 
committed to what he could not help regarding 
as a somewhat perilous enterprise. His step 
was a quick deux-temps^ which he danced with 
a straight knee, shoulders well back, and chin 
elevated. He had abandoned round dances 
some years before, on his return from foreign 
service, when he found that nine ladies out of 
ten regretted that they ' couldn't do his step.' 
Mrs. Van Steen, however, could do it — and 
indeed, as he afterwards discovered, could do 
every imaginable step. She was as hght as a 
feather ; her httle feet scarcely seemed to 
touch the ground. The Colonel, who was thin 
and wiry and always in good training, flew 
round with increasing velocity, and began to 
feel a trifle elated by his success. ' This is 
perfect ! ' he cried. ' I could dance with you 
all night.' And though he felt that his partner 
was shaking with laughter, he set that down 
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merely to high spirits and the delight of rapid 
motion. What, indeed, could there be to 
laugh at when they were getting on so well ? 
But, unfortunately for the Colonel's peace of 
mind, a fragment of an ejaculation from a 
bystander reached him presently in mid-career. 
' Look, look, look ! Look at old Eandolph 
dancing ! What a ! ' the rest of the ex- 
clamation was lost, but the Colonel, glancing 
fiercely over his shoulder, caught sight of 
young Gore's face convulsed with merriment, 
and had no difficulty in filling up the hiatus. 
To be sure. Gore might only have said, ' What 
an unusual thing,' or 'What a good dancer 
he is, after all ' — but somehow the Colonel 
could not bring himself to believe that the 
sentence was ended in that innocent fashion, 
and he mentally qualified Captain Gore as a 
confounded grinning young puppy, whom he 
should like to keep for three months in the 
riding-school. 
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ni. 

When Colonel Eandolph woke up on the fol- 
lowing morning, he was astonished and a little 
frightened at the change which a day and a 
night had effected in his mental condition. 
Twenty-four hours earher he had indeed been 
in love with Mrs. Van Steen, and had confessed 
as much to himself ; but he had laughed while 
making the avowal, and had felt tolerably sure 
that things had not yet gone so far with him 
but that he could avoid and. forget the fair 
stranger, should deliberation suggest the ex- 
pediency of such a course. But now he could 
no longer flatter himself that he was his own 
master. He might be very absurd in imagin- 
ing that an American with whom he was 
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barely acquainted was essential to his future 
happiness ; he might be very absurd, and very 
fatuous also, in thinking that she regarded him 
favourably, but he could not help having a 
decided conviction upon both of these points ; 
and as he was above all things a straight- 
forward and practical man, he plainly perceived 
that before very long a day would dawn on 
which his hand and heart would be placed 
at Mrs. Van Steen's disposal. This gave him 
ample food for reflection, and for reflection of 
a not altogether pleasurable kind. Mrs. Van 
Steen liked him, he thought, and might, with 
increased intimacy, learn to like him much 
better ; but whether she would ever like him 
well enough to marry him was quite another 
question. He suspected that the little lady 
fully appreciated her liberty, and, in truth, it 
seemed to him that she would be acting fool- 
ishly in resigning that precious possession. 
But although, as was quite proper, his chief 
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anxiety related to the very possible failure of 
his suit, he did not disguise from himself that 
even the sweets of success would be mingled 
with a perceptible drop of bitterness. Colonel 
Eandolph was what the Eoyal Eegiment of 
Artillery are sometimes — justly or mijustly — 
said to be : ' poor, proud, and prejudiced.' The 
idea of marrying a very rich woman was not 
quite agreeable to him ; still less was he in- 
clined to ally himself with an American. He 
would not have given utterance to so illiberal 
a sentiment, but in his heart of hearts he 
hardly believed that Americans could be ladies 
or gentlemen ; they were at all events Ee- 
publicans, nobody could deny that. Now the 
Eandolphs, though they had never been very 
considerable people out of their own county, 
belonged to a family as old as the hills, and 
perhaps the very fact that their social im- 
portance was hardly on a level with their 
antiquity made them specially tenacious of 
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such dignity as they could rightfully claim* 
Sir John Eandolph, the Colonel's elder 
brother, was a sour, testy, and punctilious old 
gentleman, who considered himself cruelly 
used in that Providence had denied him a 
son, who tyrannised over his wife, bullied 
his heir-presumptive, and, in his character of 
head of the family, was profoundly reverenced 
and esteemed by the latter. Now nothing 
could be more certain than that Sir John 
would disapprove of Mrs. Van Steen ; and when 
Sir John disapproved of anybody or anything, 
he spared no pains to render his disapproval 
open and unmistakable. 

Our poor Colonel pondered over all this 
through a sufficiently unhappy morning, and 
had little appetite for luncheon. Turning into 
the Eag at his accustomed hour in the after- 
noon, the first person whom he saw was young 
Gore, who had just come up from Hounslow, 
where his regiment was quartered, and who 
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greeted him with rather more familiarity than 
the Colonel quite liked. 

' Hullo, Colonel ! None the worse for your 
exerci!?e last night, I hope? Jolly Uttle woman, 
Mrs. Van John.' 

* Van Steen,' said the Colonel, stiffly. ' Yes ; 
Mrs. Van Stean is a — a very pleasant person. 
When do you go to Aldershot ? ' 

' Hanged if I know. Not until after the 
manoeuvres, I should hope. I say. Colonel, do 
you know anything about our friend Mrs. Van ? 
. They say she's got a pot of money.' 

' Very likely,' answered the Colonel, drily. 
' I have only had the honour of meeting her 
twice ; so I have not yet felt that I knew her 
sufficiently well to ask her the amount of her 
income.' 

' Ha, ha, ha ! — no ; one can't exactly do 
that; wish one could. I'll tell you what it 
is,' continued Captain Gore, confidentially : ' I 
must get hold of some coin somehow. I shall 
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have to marry somebody, or murder somebody, 
or rob a jeweller's shop, or something. I Ve a 
great mind to go in for Mrs. Van.' 

'I should strongly advise your doing so,' 
said the Colonel. ' From all that I have seen 
and heard, I should say there could be no doubt 
about her being very well off, and of course you 
.have only to throw the handkerchief.' ^ 

' You think so, eh ? Well, but look here. 
Colonel, you mustn't cut me out, you know.' 

' Do you really suppose,' retorted Colonel 
Eandolph, ' that I should have the vanity to set 
myself up in opposition to you ? ' And with 
that crushing bit of sarcasm he left his young 
friend, and went into the card-room. 

But although he entered the card-room, he 
did not take a hand that afternoon. He re- 
mained for about half an hour, looking on, and 
then left the club with a rather guilty mien, 
and walked quickly off to Dover Street, where 
Mrs. Van Steen had taken up her abode at an 
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hotel for the season. She had frankly asked 
him to call upon her, and mere courtesy re- 
quired that he should lose no time in taking 
advantage of her permission. 

If Mrs. Van Steen had happened to be 
looking out of her window a quarter of an 
hour later, she would have witnessed a little 
scene which would probably have made her 
laugh. Two gentlemen were approaching her 
door at a rapid pace, the one from Grafton 
Street, the other from Piccadilly. They met 
literally upon the threshold, and each started 
back as he recognised the other. The younger 
man burst out laughing. 

' Come, now, I say. Colonel, none of your 
larks ! You said you weren't going to try and 
cut me out.* 

The Colonel's temper began to give way a 
little. ' I am sure you will pardon me. Gore,' 
he said, ' if I tell you (being a much older man 
than yourself, you know) that jokes of that 
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kind are in the worst possible taste. When 
a lady, who is a stranger and unprotected, 
honours you by allowing you to call upon her, 
she has at least a right to expect that you 
should not speak of her as you did just now 
in the hall of a club. Now, if you have come 
here to see Mrs. Van Steen, we may as well go 
in together.' 

Captain Gore was not a man whom it was 
easy to snub, but he was really a trifle abashed 
by this dignified rebuke, and followed the 
Colonel upstairs without another word. By 
the time that he was shown into Mrs. Van 
Steen's drawing-room, he had recovered himself 
sufiiciently to make several eloquent grimaces 
at his companion's back, and to execute a series 
of significant shrugs and winks designed to 
indicate that he was in no way to blame for 
the intrusion of this wearisome old bore. But 
if Mrs. Van Steen saw these artless signals it 
pleased her to ignore them. She got up. 
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laying aside the crewel-work upon which she 
had been engaged, and welcomed her visitors 
with a great deal of pleasant cordiality. 

' Well, now, I call this very kind. I 
haven't had a soul to speak to the whole day, 
and I was just trying to make up my mind 
to a solitary walk. Which of you gentle- 
men persuaded the other to come with him, 
and cheer up a solitary foreigner ? Whichever 
it was, I am heartily grateful to him.' 

Colonel Eandolph, who was a little slow 
about getting his pretty speeches under way, 
was beginning something about gratitude being 
due from quite the other quarter, but Gore cut 
in with — 

'You're thankful for small mercies, Mrs. 
Van Steen. In England we say, " Two's 
company, three's none," but perhaps you look 
at things differently in New York.' 

'In New York, Captain Gore,' answered 
the lady, demurely, 'the more friends that 
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come to see us the better we are pleased ; but 
if you find the number too large to be comfort- 
able, you can reduce it by one at any moment, 
can't you? ' 

At this the Colonel chuckled ; and the 
young man, dropping into a chair, made a 
gesture as though he would heap dust upon 
his head. 

* I don't know why everybody is so awfully 
down upon me to-day,' he exclaimed plain- 
tively. 'Colonel Eandolph gave me such a 
lecture as we were coming in that he almost 
made me cry. He did really ; didn't you. 
Colonel ? ' 

'I dare say you deserved it,' Mrs. Van 
Steen remarked. ' What had you been 
doing ? ' 

' Upon my word, I forget. What was it. 
Colonel?' 

' It was nothing. I didn't lecture him at 
all,' said the Colonel, looking rather annoyed. 
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' But I want to know. You have roused 
my curiosity now.' 

' It isn't a bit of good asking hira, Mrs. 
Van Steen/ said Gore. ' You'll only make 
him angry. Ill tell you all about it after he's 
gone.' 

When the Colonel heard this impudent 
promise, he resolved that, come what might, he 
would sit his young friend out ; and to this 
resolution he adhered with the inflexibility of 
a just man tenacious of his purpose through 
three quarters of an hour of small talk, utterly 
disregarding the appealing and interrogative 
glances thrown at him from time to time by 
his rival. At length the latter gave up the 
game, and rising, with a last look of mild 
reproach at the inexorable Colonel, prepared 
to take his leave. 

' Well, Mrs. Van Steen,' said he, ^ you are 
going to be relieved of number three now. I 
must be off.' 
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'You remind me of the Italians,' she 
remarked, laughing. 'They have a pretty- 
way of saying, "I will remove the incum- 
brance," when they mean to bring their visit to 
an end.' 

She followed him to the door, talking as 
she went; and the Colonel's triumph was 
slightly marred by a few half-whispered words 
from Gore which reached his ear. ' You'll be 
in the Park to-morrow, then ! And, I say, don't 
forget your engagement for next week.' 

Mrs. Van Steen came back laughing, and 
seated herself opposite to the Colonel. ' I do 
like that young man ! ' she exclaimed ; ' he's 
just as impudent as he can be ; and yet, 
somehow, he isn't in the smallest degree 
offensive.' 

The Colonel, not altogether sharing in this 
view, yet reluctant to speak against an absent 
man and a rival, gave forth an uncertain 
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sound, which might have been taken to signify 
either assent or dissent. 

' He is a pure British type,' Mrs. Van Steen 
went on. ' No other country produces samples 
of that class. An impudent Frenchman is 
simply unbearable ; and, between you and me, 
an impudent American is not a very pleasant 
person.' 

The Colonel said he didn't like impudence 
anywhere. 

' I won't go so far as that ; I like Captain 
Gore. Do you know, I begin to think you 
Enghsh are a more puzzhng people than you 
look at first sight. There's room for a great 
deal of contradiction among you : and a 
foreigner doesn't quite know how to set about 
forming an opinion of you. You are very 
insular.' 

' Perhaps we are none the worse for that,' 
said the Colonel. 

' I dare say you are better for it in some 
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ways — not in all, perhaps. Your manners are 
certainly peculiar to yourselves.' 

* Does that mean that they are bad ? ' 
' No ; not bad — at least I don't think them 
so. It depends, I suppose, upon the standard 
one judges by. But they are odd. I have 
met Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Eussians, 
and I don't know how many other nationahties. 
I make my little mental notes as I go along, 
and I find that there is a common social 
ground upon which all these people meet. 
They adapt themselves to one another, more 
or less ; and so do we Americans when we 
travel. But you English are not adaptive. Is 
there such a word ? Never mind ; if there isn't, 
thereought to be. Youhave ways of speaking and 
acting that belong to yourselves and to nobody 
else. You have made yourselves a little circle 
out of the general family of mankind, and it 
isn't easy for a stranger to elbow himself into 
it. You don't help him much, anyway. I 
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expect one would have to pass a lifetime in 
England to feel at home there.' 

'I wish you would make the experiment/ 
said the Colonel, gallantly. 

' Thank you : but I fancy your east wi^ds 
will prevent my ever doing that. But, as I 
was saying, you puzzle me. There is a self- 
confidence about a good many of you — a 
social self-confidence, I mean — ^which doesn't 
seem to fit in with one's ideas of yoiu: national 
temperament.' 

' They say a good conceit of oneself is the 
best receipt for success in life.' 

'Then Captain Gore's future ought to be 
safe; he will die a field-marshal. As for 
you, Colonel Eandolph, you are altogether too 
modest.' 

'Are you laughing at me?' asked the 
Colonel. For indeed he was not conscious 
of any special diflSdence of nature, and was 
at that moment feeling somewhat doubtful 
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whether, in paying so protracted a first visit, 
he had not laid himself open to a charge of 
' odd ' manners. 

' Why should I laugh at you ? I am 
trying to understand you — ^you and Captain 
Gore, and all the others. I call you very 
modest. You would never have danced with 
me last night if I had not asked you 
twice.' 

The Colonel smiled. 'Perhaps,' he said 
pensively, after a pause, 'as a nation we are 
rather proud than vain.' 

A-t this Mrs. Van Steen looked intensely 
amused for an instant, and the Colonel won- 
dered why. Could it be that this sharp little 
woman saw through all his present doubts 
and perplexities, and divined the inevitable 
struggle that a Eandolph must face before 
allying himself with a Van Steen? The 
thought made him blush a httle. 

' Don't you find it rather lonely, travelling 
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about all by yourself?' he asked, with an 
abrupt change of subject. 

'Don't you find it lonely, living all by 
yourself? ' she returned. 

'Well, I do find it a little so sometimes. 
But I am accustomed to being alone.' 

' So am I ; it's second nature to me now, and 
there's a sort of pleasure in being quite inde- 
pendent. Besides, I am not altogether unpro- 
tected. I have a brother loafing about Europe, 
whom I could tel^aph for any day, if I 
should find myself in pressing need of moral or 
physical support.* 

'And do you expect your brother to join 
you m London ? ' 

'It's quite likely. I came here intending 
to stay only a few weeks ; but now I'm having 
such a lovely time that I beheve I'll remain on 
for two or three months.' 

'I am delighted to hear it,' said the 
Colonel, referring, of course, to the latter an- 
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nouncement ; but he was not sorry tKat there 
should be a probability of this captivating 
lady's brother turning up in England. The 
appearance of a male relative would, he felt, 
be a help towards the drawing of just and dis- 
passionate conclusions* If, for instance, the 
new-comer should wear a dirty flannel shirt, 
carry a bowie-knife in his waist-band, and 
squirt tobacco-juice out of the corner of his 
mouth, all longings, however strong, to con- 
vert Mrs. Van Steen into Mrs. Eandolph must 
be sternly smothered ; but if, as seemed more 
likely, he should prove to be a cultivated 
and agreeable gentleman, then surely his (the 
Colonel's) family would not be so unreasonable 
as to object to the contemplated match. 

It may be thought that a man of indepen- 
dent means and somewhat advanced age is 
fairly entitled to marry for his own pleasure, 
and not for that of his family ; but this, as it 
happened, was not Colonel Eandolph's view. 
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He had an orderly and disciplined nature ; and 
as he had never allowed those over whom he 
was set in authority to question his commands, 
so, all his life long, he had been accustomed to 
render wiUing obedience to those who were, 
or whom he considered, his superiors. The 
allegiance which he had paid to his father he 
had transferred in the natural course of events 
to his elder brother; and although it was 
possible that under very urgent circumstances 
he might bring himself to act in opposition to 
the latter, it was certain that he would never 
be able to do so without great unhappiness. 
Therefore it was that he was much exercised 
in mind as he walked homewards, and felt that 
he would willingly have sacrificed a year's 
income if, by so doing, he could have furnished 
Mrs. Van Steen with a pedigree. He went 
into the club library that night, and sought out 
a history of the State of New York, in which 
he for the first time made acquaintance with 
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Hendrik Hudson, and with the fact that that 
territory had been originally colonised by the 
Dutch. This discovery gave him no little 
relief. If, as their name seemed to suggest, 
the Van Steens could trace back for a matter 
of two hundred and fifty years, that would at 
all events be something. But then he remem- 
bered that the respectability of Mrs. Van 
Steen's first husband was hardly the point 
required to be established ; and this made him 
all the more anxious for the arrival of her 
wandering brother. 
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IV. 

It so chanced that nearly a week elapsed 
before Colonel Bandolph again encountered 
the lady who had so profoundly distiu-bed his 
peace. He was not provided with an excuse for 
calling upon her again, nor did he seek her in 
any of those places where there seemed to be 
a probabiKty of her being found. This ab- 
stention was due in part to a certain diffidence, 
but no doubt also in part to a final struggle 
between the Colonel's heart and his reason, 
and to a desire to try the efiect of absence 
upon an infatuation which, as he had perceived 
from the outset, must lead to troubles and 
complications from which a middle-aged 
gentleman would fain be free. But London — 
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or at least that portion of it which Colonel 
Eandolph and . Mrs. Van Steen inhabited — ^is 
not a very large place, after all, and it was per- 
haps scarcely so surprising an instance of the 
force of destiny as the Colonel imagined it to 
be that they should have happened to visit the 
same theatre on the same evening. 

The Colonel came in late — towards the end 
of the second act — and was at once seen by his 
American friend, who occupied a stall in the 
row immediately in front of his. She looked 
over her shoulder and nodded in a friendly 
way, but did not speak, as an interesting dia- 
logue was going on on the stage. The Colonel, 
highly delighted at so unexpected a stroke of 
fortune, paid no attention to the play, and gave 
himself up to admiring contemplation of the 
back of Mrs. Van Steen's little head. Soon, 
however, he became aware of another head in 
close proximity to hers — a close-cropped black 
head, which was presently turned round, as its 
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owner bent forward to whisper a remark to his 
neighbour, and which thus revealed a becoming 
aspect of Captain Gore's classical profile. This 
was bad; but what was a great deal worse 
was the conviction that slowly forced itself 
upon the Colonel that these two persons were 
unaccompanied by any one in the shape of a 
chaperon. On the lady's left hand were two 
vacuous-looking youths, who evidently did not 
belong to her; on Gore's right hand was a 
frowsy old woman in a flaxen wig, who just as 
evidently did not belong to him. The Colonel 
was thunderstruck. In his first moment of 
surprise and indignation his impulse was to 
jump up, leave the theatre, and there and then 
renounce. all pretension to the hand of a lady 
whose .notions of propriety were so loose as 
those of Mrs. Van Steen appeared to be ; but 
upon secojid thoughts he inclined to take a 
more merciful view of her share in this heinous 
offence. . . Customs might prevail in the United 
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States which did not obtain in this country ; 
clearly there might be excuses for Mrs. Yan 
Steen. But there could be none whatever for 
young Gore, who could not plead ignorance 
of the habits of English society, and who — 
so Colonel Bandolph said to himself in his 
wrath — ^had deliberately chosen to place a lady 
in a false position. The Colonel was furious • 
He sat brooding over it all till the indiscretioii 
assumed gigantic proportions in his eyes, and 
he could hardly constrain himself to return 
Gore's familiar nod. There is every reason to 
believe that, if the practice of duelling had not, 
happily, been obsolete, that thoughtless young 
gentleman would have received a message 
before the morning. No such direct method of 
manifesting his displeasure being open to him, 
the Colonel was fain to content himself with 
ignoring the firiendly observations with which 
his rival was so good as to favour him from 
time to time, and with addressing his own 
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remarks exclusively to the lady. Even to her 
he could not manage to be quite as polite and 
agreeable as he wished to be. Despite all his 
efforts at self-command, he was unable to keep 
a certain stem and peremptory ring out of his 
voice ; and Mrs. Van Steen would have been 
much less quick-sighted than she was if she had 
not noticed the additional stiffness of his back- 
bone and the deepening of the two perpen- 
dicular lines which time had traced between 
his eyebrows. 

That she did detect these signs of something 
being amiss was evident. At first she adopted 
a kindly and conciliatory tone ; but, when this 
proved of no avail, her manner grew colder. 
She raised her eyebrows once or twice, with 
a half-interrogative, half-offended air, and 
finally turned her back upon her elderly ad- 
mirer, and divided her attention between 
Captain Gore and the stage. Long before the 
play was at an end, the Colonel had left the 
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theatre, and was striding homewards, angry 
and wretched. He was vexed with himself 
for having shown temper ; but not the less was 
he convmced that his mdignation was righteous, 
and that it would be no more than his duty to 
warn Mrs. Van Steen against compromising her- 
self in such a manner a second time. Doubt- 
less there was a strong spice of jealousy at 
the bottom of this determination ; but the 
Colonel was so sure of being an honest man 
that he seldom troubled himself with a minute 
analysis of the causes of his actions. 

He had not long to wait for an opportunity 
of disburdening his mind. Before he left his 
club on the following morning, a note, written 
in a firm, flowing hand, was delivered to him, 
requesting him to call in Dover Street in the 
course of the afternoon. * I particularly wish 
to see you,' wrote Mrs. Van Steen ; ' so, if you 
should be engaged to-day, I shall be much 
obliged if you will name some other time when 
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it will be convenient to you that I should 
receive you.' 

The obvious resentment of the writer was 
not a little soothing to the Colonel's wounded 
feelings. She must value his good opinion, he 
thought, or she would hardly have been so pre- 
cipitate in demanding an interview. More than 
once, in the course of an unusually wakeful 
night, he had told himself that, perhaps, after 
all, it would be just as well for all parties 
concerned if she should prove to have taken 
a fancy to that yoimg puppy Gore ; but now 
he put all such unworthy thoughts away from 
him. He went to Dover Street prepared to 
forgive and forget ; prepared to declare him- 
self to some extent in the wrong; prepared 
even, should the occasion appear propitious, to 
make another and a more momentous de- 
claration. When he was shown into the 
drawing-rroom, he advanced, holding out his 
hand, with a bright and tender smile. 
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But Mrs. Van Steen did not seem to notice 
either the smile or the hand. She was stand- 
ing by the window, arranging some flowers in 
a vase, and looking charmingly young and 
pretty in a cotton dress of elaborate sim- 
plicity. She neither asked her visitor to be 
seated nor sat down herself, but proceeded, 
without preface, to the business in hand. 

' Now, Colonel Eandolph, we've got to have 
an explanation. Why were you so rude to me 
last night ? ' 

' Surely I was not rude,' said the Colonel. 
• If I was, I can only assure you that my rude- 
ness was unintentional, and apologise for it with 
all my heart.' 

' That is all very well ; but when my 
friends scowl at me, and contradict me, and 
then go away without bidding me good-night, 
I generally conclude that they mean to be 
rude. I treat you as a friend, you see. Come, 
let us have it out ! How have I sinned ? * 
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^Mrs. Van Steen, you make me feel very 
much ashamed of myself/ the Colonel pro- 
tested. ^ There has been no sin — at least, none 
for which you are responsible ; and if there had 
been, I confess that I should have had no right 
whatever to notice it But, since you are so 
very kind as to call me a friend of yours, I 
will ventiire to answer you candidly, as one 
friend may answer another. It distressed me 
to see you at the theatre last night with no 
other escort than young Gore.' 

^ Oh ! that was it/ 

* It was all Gore's fault,' the Colonel cried 
eagerly. *0f course you could not be ex- 
pected to know that that sort of thing is not 
thought proper in this country.' 

'I did not, indeed,' answered Mrs. Van 
Steen. ^ I confess, to my shame, that I had no 
sort of notion that I was improper. Well, one 
lives and learns. I suppose it can't be in any 
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way proper for me to be receiving you like 
this, for instance ? * 

^ That/ said the Colonel, ' is quite another 
thing. It isn't a parallel case at all.' 

* No ? I should have thought it was more 
proper to be in a public theatre with a gentle- 
man than in a private room with him ; but, as 
you say, of course I can't be expected to know. 
I am afraid it would never be any use in the 
world for me to try and be like a well-bred 
Englishwoman; and perhaps you will excuse 
my saying that my ambition does not . set very 
strongly that way. I don't like your people so 
well as I did at first.' 

The Colonel said he was sorry to hear that. 

* Upon closer acquaintance you don't im- 
prove. I think you are rather an ill-natured 
people, and I suspect you of being immoral 
into the bargain.' 

* I don't know why you should say that.' 
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* Well, it looks like it. You seem to take 
it for granted that there must be some harm in 
a gentleman and lady being together ; the only 
important point is that they should not be seen 
together. If they are in a theatre, everybody 
can stare at them ; so it's wrong. If they are 
in a private room, nobody need know ; so it's 
of no consequence. We don't look at things 
that way in our country.' 

* I dare say yours is the better system,' the 
Colonel said. * I am not going to set myself 
up as the champion of British institutions. But 
when one is in Eome, isn't it best to do as the 
Eomans do ? In France, you know, you would 
not be able to sit in the stalls of a theatre at all.' 

*0h, I'm ready to conform to your 
customs. I told you the other day that we 
Americans were adaptive, and I'll endeavour 
to adapt myself. But I will say that your 
customs are inconvenient and irrational. What 
is a poor lone woman to do ? It isn't my fault 
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that I have no mother or aunt to travel around 
with me. Don't you allow any more freedom 
to married women than to girls over here ? ' 

' K by married women you mean women 
with husbands, I suppose they may do any- 
thing that their husbands don't object to. 
They have a natural protector, you see.' 

' And my natural protector being wanting, 
you are inclined to undertake his functions. 
I'm greatly indebted to you, Colonel Eandolph.' 

' Indeed, I am not so presumptuous as you 
make me out,' the Colonel protested, colouring 
a little. * I don't know that I should have 
ventured to say all this if you had not asked 
me ; and, in any case, I assure you that 
nothing has been further from my intentions 
than impertinence.' 

'Do you think I should have asked you 
to come here to-day if I had not felt sure 
of that ? ' she returned, laughing, and offering 
him her hand at last. ' Sit down, and let us 
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be friends again. I think yoa are very kind 
to take an interest in me at all, and I shall be 
much obliged if you will let me know when I 
outrage propriety again. In the meantime, 
you will be glad to hear that a natural pro- 
tector has appeared upon the scene to take 
care of me. My brother arrived unexpectedly 
from Paris this morning.' 

The Colonel was much gratified by this 
intelligence. Now he would find out Mrs. Van 
Steen's maiden name and have an opportunity 
of judging of the stock from which she came. 

' I hope I shall make yom* brother's ac- 
quaintance before long,' he said politely. 

'Aaron will be very pleased,' answered 
Mrs. Van Steen. 

' Is Aaron your brother's name ? ' asked the 
Colonel, with a look of such irrepressible 
dismay that Mrs. Van Steen laughed out- 
right. 

' Yes ; his name is Aaron ; I hope that is 
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not improper. Scriptural names are not un- 
common with us, as perhaps you are aware/ 

The Colonel murmured that he had under- 
stood as much ; but he was depressed and 
absent during the remainder of the inter- 
view. His imagination could not rise to the 
conception of a gentleman named Aaron. He 
took his departure before very long, leaving a 
card for the absent brother, who, it appeared, 
had gone out to inspect Westminster Abbey 
and the Houses of Parliament. 

On the following afternoon Colonel .Ean- 
dolph, hurrying in rather late to dress for 
dinner, found lying upon his table a card, 
which, on being held up to the light, exhibited 
the name of Aaron P. Muggeridge. When the 
Colonel read this appalling inscription, he liter- 
ally staggered back as if he had received a 
blow, and subsided into the nearest arm-chair, 
where he remained motionless for some min- 
utes, holding the dreadful card at arm's length 
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before him. It was, indeed, a dreadfid card ! — 
dreadfiil not only on account of the name which 
it bore, but also by reason of its size and glazi- 
ness, and of the flourishes which surrounded its 
Italian characters. Mr. Muggeridge no doubt 
had had dealings with a Parisian stationer, as 
an American residing in the capital of the 
gay world might very naturally do; but the 
Colonel knew httle more of Parisians and their 
usages than he did of New Yorkers, and it 
seemed to him impossible that any human 
being of even moderate refinement or sense of 
decency could make use of such a preposterous 
bit of pasteboard. He cast it away from 
him, at length, with a tragic groan. *My 
brother-in-law, Mr. Aaron P. Muggeridge ! * 
Oh, horrible, horrible thought! 

The lady who sat next to Colonel Eandolph 
at dinner that night set her neighbour down as 
an incipient lunatic. He met her attempts at 
conversation with totally irrelevant rejoinders ; 
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he lapsed into long intervals of gloomy silence ; 
and the only spontaneous observation that he 
volunteered was towards the end of the even- 
ing, when he turned upon her suddenly and 
asked with great earnestness, * If your name 
were Muggeridge, what should you do ? ' 

' I should change it as soon as possible,' she 
answered promptly. 

'Ah, yes; but you are a woman; you 
could marry and get rid of it in that way. 
For a man it is not so easy. He must bear it, 
I suppose.' 

' But you don't bear the name of Mug- 
geridge ? ' said the kdy. in some surpriae. 

Oh no,' answered the Colonel in a low, sad 
voice ; * but I know a man who does.' 

Our poor hero, like many other excellent 
men, had his httle weaknesses. He did not 
share Juliet's opinion as to the imimportance of 
names, and was by no means sure that what 
we call a rose would smell as sweet if known 
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as an onion. Mr. Aaron P. Muggeridge might 
be a polished, cultured, and fascinating member 
of society ; but not the less, according to the 
Colonel's lights, did he start heavily handi- 
capped in the race of life. One thing was 
certain : the matter must be looked into, and 
the unlucky individual inspected without loss 
of time. At the earliest opportimity, there- 
fore, Colonel Eandolph betook himself to 
Dover Street, making his visit in the forenoon, 
so as to be the more sure of finding the object 
of his search at home. ' I will know the worst,' 
he said to himself with decision. 

Alas ! * the worst ' did not seem too strong 
a term to apply to Mrs. Van Steen's brother. 
He was a tall, rather stout man of about 
thirty ; he wore a heavy moustache with 
waxed tips, and an imperial, also waxed ; his 
trousers were of French cut and brilliant in 
pattern; his shoes had very square toes; be- 
neath his chin was an enormous blue bow, the 
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ends of which floated over his coat; a dia- 
mond ring adorned his little finger : and, that 
nothing might be wanting to complete the 
atrocity of his appearance, he had stuck a 
pince-nez upon the bridge of his nose, and was 
contemplating his sister's English friend through 
it with a mixture of languid curiosity and 
affability. 

' A positive caricature, by George ! ' was 
the Colonel's inward comment upon the 
stranger, who was now being introduced to 
him by Mrs. Van Steen, and who shook hands 
with him, saying, in drawling and rather 
patronising accents, * How do you do. Colonel 
Bandolph? I am glad to make your ao*- 
quaintance, sir.' 

* I hope,' said the Colonel, with a desperate 
effort to conceal his feelings, ' that you mean 
to make some stay in London.' 

♦:WeU,' answered Mr. Muggeridge, 'it's 

» 

uncertain. I shall have to be guided by cirr 
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cumstances. I have come here to attend to a 
matter of business.' 

He spoke in a sing-song nasal voice, ending 
each of his sentences on a high note. To 
think that a brother and sister could differ so 
sadly ! 

' I suppose that, like all Americans, you are 
engaged in business of some kind,' the Colonel 
observed. 

Mr. Muggeridge nodded. * We don't have 
so many idle men in our country as you have 
here,' he was obliging enough to explain. 

' And do you often manage to get away for a 
holiday ? ' asked the Colonel. He was thinking 
to himself, * I hope to the Lord you don't ! If 
the Atlantic were between us I might perhaps 
contrive to forget your existence sometimes.' 

* Aaron has a partner,' put in Mrs. Van 
Steen, in her soft, quiet voice. * When one ol 
them is in America the other cjm amuse him- 
self in Europe.' 

VOL. III. 
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' Yes, yes ; I see. A very convenient ar- 
rangement/ murmured the Colonel. In truth 
he hardly knew what he was saying, and was 
chiefly anxious to escape without having let 
Mrs. Van Steen perceive the impression that 
her brother had made upon him. But it is 
probable that, with all his exertions, he did 
not quite succeed in that laudable endeavour. 

Conversation was sustained after a con- 
strained and desultory fashion for another 
quarter of an hour, at the end of which time 
the Colonel took up his hat. 

' If you are going towards the city. Colonel 
Randolph, I'll walk with you,' said Mr. 
Muggeridge. 

The Colonel repHed that he was not going 
farther than Pall Mall ; and Mr. Muggeridge 
remarked that he guessed that would not be 
much out of his way ; so the two men left the 
house together. 

^ What do you think about taking a 
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hansom?' the Colonel asked, on the door- 
step. 

' It's immaterial,' answered the other. ^ I'd 
as soon walk, if you say so.' 

' Very well,' said the CJolonel, feeUng a little 
ashamed of the impulse which had prompted 
his suggestion. After all, if the man was to be 
his brother-in-law, it would not do to begin by 
shirking a walk in the streets with him. 

Acting upon this conviction, the Colonel 
resisted a temptation to reach Pall Mail by the 
least firequented route, and, crossing Piccadilly, 
shaped his course boldly down St. James's Street. 
On his way he was stopped by several ac- 
quaintances, who stared at Mr. Aaron P. 
Muggeridge in undisguised astonishment, the 
latter, for his part, returning their scrutiny 
with perfect imperturbability. When they had 
passed on, Mr. Muggeridge communicated his 
impressions of them to the Colonel, and was 
more candid than flattering in his criticisms. 

2 
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He even had the impertinence to laugh at 
the mode of pronunciation adopted by these 
-gentlemen, and to indulge in an exaggerated 
and absurd mimicry of it. He further opined 
that London was a great commercial city^ but 
that in point of attractiveness New York: was a 
hundred miles ahead of it, while Paris was a 
hundred miles ahead of New York. His tone 

a 

seemed to imply that he held the Colonel 
responsible for all the shortcomings of the 
mother-country and its inhabitants. The 
season was the end of May, and a bleak, dry 
east wind was driving clouds of dust along the 
streets. * Do you always have it like this over 
here ? ' Mr. Muggeridge asked, in his drawling 
voice. 

* Yes, always,' answered the Colonel, very 
snappishly ; and liis companion gave him a 
side-look of mingled irony and pity. 

At length the United Service Club was 
reached ; and the Colonel, with the brightening 
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countenance of one who sees the walls of a city 
of refuge before him, bade Mr. Muggeridge 
farewell, regretting that the laws of the 
establishment did not permit of his asking a 
friend in to luncheon. 

' Sing'lar club/ was Mr. Muggeridge's brief 
comment upon this announcement. 'Well, 
Colonel, m wish you good day and good 
appetite. Whenever you feel Jike paying us 
a visit in Dover Street, I hope you'll come, and 
bring any of your friends along.' 

* Thank you,' answered the CJolonel, stiffly ; 
' Mrs. Van Steeii was kind enough to give me 
permission to call upon her some time since.* 

Mr. Muggeridge nodded, and strolled away, 
with a faint, tolerant sort of smile upon his 
face, which he had worn, more or less, all the 
morning, and which the Colonel, for some 
reason or other, found peculiarly exasperating. 

Our tried and perplexed hero spent a large 
part of the afternoon in smoking, and in 
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pretending to read the papers, while in reality 
he was meditating over the new complications 
with which his matrimonial prospects were 
threatened. At five o'clock he walked across to 
his other club, and there encountered Captain 
Gore, who at once detached himself from a 
group of young men with whom he had been 
conversing, and caught his elderly rival by the 
arm. 

*I say. Colonel, have you seen Aaron P. 
Muggeridge ? ' 

*Tes,' answered the Colonel, gloomily; 
* I've seen him.' 

'Queer-looking specimen, isn't lie? But 
not half a bad sort of chap, if you take him 
the right way. I mean to be a real good 
friend to Aaron — ^for his sister's sake, you 
understand.' 

'You have lost no time in introducing 
yourself to him, at any rate,' the Colonel 
remarked drily. 
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*Nor have you, it seems; so we're even. 
What do you think of him ? ' 

All Colonel Bandolph's suppressed irrita- 
tion bubbled up, and completely overmastered 
him for the moment. ' I think,' said he, * that 
he is the most abominable cad that I ever met, 
at any time or in any country ! ' 

Then he walked away, repenting of his 
hasty speech as soon as it was uttered, and 
vexed by the pursuing echoes of Gore's 
laughter. Gore didn't care a bit for the 
vulgarity of Aaron P. Muggeridge; Gore — 
confound him! — cared for nothing but Mrs. 
Van Steen's money-bags, and would have 
married her if she had had ten Aarons for 
brethren — ay, and a father and mother of the 
same type to boot I Well, perhaps the fellow 
was wise in his generation. He was right not 
to let himself be turned aside from his object 
by incidental obstacles. ' He knows his own 
mind better than I do mine,' thought the 
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Colonel, sighing that greed should be proved a 
mdre powerful factor in human resolutions than 
love. Not that he really thought of giving 
up Mrs. Van Steen ; he felt sure that he had 
never contemplated the advisability, or even the 
possibility, of so extreme a step as that. The 
prospect of having Aaron for a near relative 
was a bitter pill, no doubt ; but it must be 
gulped down, and had better be done with 
a good grace. He determined that he too 
would be a *real good friend ' to Aaron — that 
is, that he would do his best to be courteous 
and amiable to him — ' for his sister's sake/ 
' Not for the sake of her money,' thought the 
Colonel ; ' I only wish she hadn't any . money 
at all.' 

Animated by such unexceptionable motives, 
our hero surely deserved to be rewarded by 
success ; but, unfortunately, we live in a world 
where the just and the unjust have an equal 
share in the sunshine and the rain ; and it is a 
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fact that this poor geDtleman obtained httle 
recompense for a ten days' martyrdom save 
such as an approving conscience may have 
afforded him. He carried out to the letter the 
promise that he had made to himself. He not 
only tolerated Aaron, but took no little pains 
to show him civility. Day after day he sought 
the stranger out in Dover Street ; day after 
day he bore him company in his visits to the 
few lions of which London can boast. He 
went with him to the Tower ; he walked with 
him in the Park — a terrible ordeal ; he took 
him to a meet of the Coaching Club ; he bore 
with his disparaging remarks, with his bland 
familiarity, with his obstinate determination to 
admire nothing and be surprised at nothing* 
Sometimes Mrs. Van Steen accompanied the 
sight-seers ; but, alas ! on these occasions 
Captain Gore was generally also of the party, 
and somehow it always happened that the 
younger man paired off with the lady, while 
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the elder was fain to bring up the rear with 
her brother. 

All this was a severe test of constancy; 
but the longest lane has a turning; and one 
morning, to Colonel Kandolph's unspeakable 
joy, Mr. Aaron P. Muggeridge announced that 
he had received letters which would necessitate 
his speedy return to America^ This good 
news was the more welcome to our hero from 
its arriving at a moment when he was more 
than usually depressed in spirits. It was the 
morning of the Thursday in Ascot week, and 
he was just about to start for the races with 
Mr. Muggeridge, Mrs. Van Steen having 
excused herself at the eleventh hour on the 
plea of a headache. The prospect of being 
saddled for an entire day with his ' Old Man of 
the Sea,* as he sometimes inwardly dubbed the 
unconscious Aaron, had, for several reasons, 
been particularly distasteful to the Colonel ; 
but now this seemed a comparatively small 
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matter. Yet another week, and he would 
have said farewell to Aaron, it might be for 
years, or it might — as he fondly and devoutly 
hoped — be for ever. Under the circumstances, 
it would have been an unworthy thing to 
murmur at one day of misery. The Colonel, 
therefore, went off in high good-humour, and in 
the train was quite facetious with his companion 
upon the subject of a brand-new suit of 
clothes in which the latter had arrayed himself. 
Aaron's first care, on arriving in London, had 
been to visit one of the most fadiionable 
tailors, and the upshot of his interview was his 
appearance in the hght grey frock-coat, and 
trousers to match, which had attracted the 
Colonel's attention. He had hkewise invested 
in a white hat, and in a pair of field-glasses, 
which last were slung across his shoulder by a 
strap. Thus attired, he did not, it is true, 
resemble an Englishman much more than he 
had resembled a Parisian in his discarded garb ; 
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but he looked, the Colonel thought, a httle less 
imlike other people than usual, and there 
seemed reasonable ground for hope that, if he 
would only keep quiet and behave himself, the 
day might be got through without the occur- 
rence of any untoward episode. 

Aaron, however, was not disposed to be- 
have himself — or, at all events, was not disposed 
to keep quiet. He entered into afiable conver- 
sation with strangers on the course ; he showed 
an inclination to be argumentative with the 
bookmakers ; despite the Colonel's protesta- 
tions, he persisted in betting with an unmistak- 
able welsher for the sake of an additional point 
of odds, and made a great noise and disturb- 
ance when the usual result ensued ; between 
the races he strolled up and down in front of 
the boxes, and subjected their occupants to a 
searching scrutiny. He made himself con- 
spicuous, in short, and was a good deal noticed. 
Just after the principal race of the day had 
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been run, Colonel Bandolph felt a light tap 
on his shoulder, and, wheeling round, met the 
eyes of a tall, thin, and rather sour-visaged old 
gentleman, who nodded and said, ' Well, 
Kobert.' 

This was precisely the untoward episode 
which the Colonel had hoped might be averted. 
He knew that his brother would be at Ascot ; 
but he had trusted to the crowd to preserve 
him from an encounter which he foresaw would 
be an unpleasant one. Even now he made a 
feeble effort to escape, after a few hurried 
words of greeting. But it was too late. Sir 
John's eye was upon Mr. Muggeridge, and, what 
was worse, Mr. Muggeridge's eye was upon Sir 
John. Partly from a despairing feeling that it 
would be as well to get the worst over at once, 
partly from an intuitive certainty that Aaron 
was about to request an introduction, the 
Colonel took the bull by the horns, and made 
the two men known to one another. Sir John 
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raised liis hat slightly ; but Aaron extended a 
generous hand with his customary formula, 
' How do you do, Sir John Randolph ? I am 
glad to make your acquaintance, sir/ 

The Englishman took the proflfered hand, 
or rather allowed his own to be taken by it. 
* You are an American, I presume,' said he ; 
not, however, thinking it necessary to state any 
reason for the presumption. ' All this must be 
more or less of a novelty to you.' 

* Well,' repUed Mr. Muggeridge, ' they 
don't run horses much with us ; but I expect 
you haven't an animal in this country that 
could begin to compare with one of our 
trotters.' 

* Very likely not,* Sir John answered, cour- 
teously enough. 'You beat us in a good 
many things ; but not in everything — ^perhaps 
not quite in everything.' 

*Give us time, sir, and I have no doubt 
that we shall beat you at horse-racing.' 
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Sir John inclined his head and dropped his 
eyelids with the air of one who dechnes to 
be drawn into a discussion of any kind with 
his inferiors, and remarked that, for his own 
part, he doubted the desirabihty of interna- 
tional contests, though to be sure they were 
always popular things. He well remembered 
the excitement that prevailed throughout the 
country at the time of Tom Sayers's encounter 
with Heenan. 

* Was you present at the fight, sir ? ' 
inquired Aaron, with some show of inte- 
rest. 

' No ; being a magistrate, I felt bound to 
deny myself that pleasure. By all accounts, 
however, I beheve that we were justified in 
claiming the victory upon that occasion.' 

Mr. Muggeridge would doubtless have dis- 
puted the accuracy of Sir John's assertion if 
he had not, fortunately, remembered at that 
moment that money was owing to him over 
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the last race by persons from whom it was 
advisable to recover it without delay. 

* Excuse me a few minutes, sir,' he said; 
'I'll be with you again immediately.' And 
with this cheering promise he hiuried awaiy 
towards the ring. 

As soon as the American was out of ear- 
shot, Sir John turned to his brother, and said 
quietly : ' I wish to. God, Eobert, you wouldn't 
introduce all the tag-rag and bobtail of your 
acquaintance to me.' 

* I didn't see my way to avoiding it,' the 
Colonel answered meekly. * And after all, 
John, you can't expect Americans to be 
exactly Hke Englishmen.' 

'I expect a man to be a gentleman. I 
suppose there are gentlemen in America, as 
there are elsewhere; but your friend is an 
arrant snob.' 

' He is not generally considered so. People 
know him in* London — Mrs. Digby, and Lady 
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Polker, and lots of people. I dou't think he 
is so very bad, John ; I don't, upon my word,' 
pleaded the poor Colonel. 

' Not bad ? My good fellow, did you look 
at his clothes ? And did you hear him talk ? 
" Was you present, sir ? " Ugh ! ' 

' Our grandfathers used the expression,' the 
Colonel remarked. *Do you know, John, I 
suspect that many words and phrases which 
the Americans use, and which we set down as 
vulgarisms, axe merely survivals of our old 
English speech. If you come to look into it, 
what constitutes vulgarity ? Surely it can't be 
only ways of dress and of talking that happen 
to differ from our own.' 

Sir John gave a short disagreeable laugh. 
' Perhaps I may as well tell you,' said he, ^ that 
I have heard it rumoured that you intend to 
marry the sister of this pleasing young gentle- 
man.' 

The Colonel reddened. ' I am not answer- 
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able for all the silly gossip that you may have 
heard about me,' he replied ; ' but I can assure 
you that I am not going to be married to any- 
body, as far as I know. At the same time, 
supposing I did contemplate such a step, I take 
it that, at my age ' 

' Oh, certainly ; there's no fool like an old 
fool. I only thought I had better warn you 
that, in the event of your making such a mis- 
alUance, I should assuredly not allow my wife 
to call upon the lady,' 

The menace was probably a more terrible 
one to the Colonel than it would have been to 
nine men out of any ten ; but, in spite of all 
his reverence for the head of the family, he 
was the last person in the world to allow him- 
self to be deterred from his purpose by a threat. 

' I am sorry for that, John,' he said 
gravely ; ' because the choice of a wife is a 
matter upon which I should not accept dicta- 
tion even from you.' 
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' I dare say not/ said Sir John. ' Possibly, 
from your point of view, you may be right ; 
but I must be allowed to retain the privilege of 
saying who shall or shall not enter my house, 
so long as it remains mine. I thought I would 
just mention it. Well, good bye, Eobert. See 
you again soon, I dare say.' 

The Colonel walked away sadly, his hands 
clasped behind his back, and his eyes fixed 
upon the ground. His brother had pronounced 
a sentence of contingent banishment upon him 
— of banishment from the old home which he 
loved with the love of a younger son, unalloyed 
by any of those misgivings as to the over-costly 
nature of his possessions which, in these days, 
are apt to trouble the actual owner of the soil. 
The Colonel's associations with his home were 
aU pleasant ones. In the surrounding county 
dwelt his oldest and dearest friends. He con- 
scientiously believed that county to be the 
most delightful county, and his paternal estate 

p 2 
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to be the most delightful estate, in all England. 
Every room in the house brought back to him 
memories of a happy childhood and boyhood. 
Except during one period of service in India, 
he had never failed to spend two or three 
months there in the shooting season. It was 
almost a question whether even the lifelong 
companionship of Mrs. Van Steen could make 
up to him for the loss of this annual holiday. 
That the place must, in the course of nature, 
become his own property eventually was a 
thought which seldom entered his mind, and 
was probably never altogether absent from 
that of his brother. He did not know that 
the childless Sir John felt an irresistible im- 
pulse to thwart him in all his projects, and 
would have been as likely as not to object to 
his proposed bride, had she been an English- 
woman of irreproachable birth ; but he did 
know his brother's obstinacy and tenacity of 
his word, nor did he build any hopes upon the 
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basis of Mrs. Van Steen's personal attractive- 
ness. 

Thus it was that our unfortunate lover 
returned to London very silent and gloomy, 
revolving many things in a perturbed mind. 
He drove to Dover Street with Mr. Mug- 
geridge ; and it did not put him in better 
spirits to j&nd Captain Gore sitting with Mrs. 
Van Steen, whose indisposition appeared to 
have entirely vanished. However, the sight of 
his young rival was so far of service to him 
that it enabled him to conquer any wavering 

tendencies that he might have harboured while 

« 

in the train. What ! should he retreat like 
a coward before the first breath of opposi- 
tion, and leave that mercenary puppy to bear 
away the prize ? Never ! The Colonel said 
to himself that he had done with hesitation, 
and that he would know his fate that very 
evening. 

Gore went away in a short time, and almost 
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immediately afterwards Mr. Muggeridge also 
left the room. Then, before the Colonel could 
frame his opening sentence, Mrs. Van Steen 
turned a smiling face upon him, and said — 
' Confess, now, Colonel Eandolph ; you're 
very angry with me, aren't you ? ' 

'Angry with you, Mrs. Van Steen? No, 
indeed ; why should I be angry with you ? ' 

' You looked angry when you saw Captain 
Gore here. You thought my headache was all 
a sham, didn't .you? ' 

' I assure you,' began the Colonel. 

' Well,' interrupted Mrs. Van Steen, coolly, 
' you would have been quite right if you had 
thought so. It was all a sham. I thought I 
would make an experiment. I wanted to find 
out whether you would be good natured 
enough to go to Ascot with Aaron. I know 
you don't like being seen about with Aaron ; 
he isn't what you call a gentleman. No, don't 
protest ; I understand it all. Perhaps if I 
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were to talk long enough I could convince yon 
that you are mistaken in some of your impres- 
sions ; but then again, perhaps it wouldn't be 
worth while. I have carried out my experi- 
ment, and I am satisfied. I asked Captain 
Gore if he would take Aaron down to Ascot, 
and he said " No " right out ; but I suppose 
there is a difference between you and Captain 
Gore. Whatever Aaron may be, you are what 
I call a gentleman, Colonel Eandolph — ^I won't 
say as much for all the Enghshraen whom I 
have met — ^aud you are a good friend. Some 
day I hope you will have a good wife, and then 
you will have to write and tell me all about 
her, and maybe I'll come and see you if I am 
in London again. I'm getting near the end of 
this visit now. It has been a very pleasant 
one, thanks chiefly to you.' 

'Mrs. Van Steen' The Colonel's elo- 
quence failed him a little. He was sitting 
opposite to his fair hostess, and at this point he 
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drew his chair a little closer to hers, and some- 
how gained possession of her hand. 

The effect of this movement was by no 
means what her previous words might have led 
him to anticipate. She drew back her hand, 
jumped up, and moved away a few paces, ex- 
claiming indignantly, ' Colonel Eandolph ! ' 
And before anything more could be said the 
door opened, and in walked the inevitable 
Aaron. 

The Colonel's chance was evidently lost for 
that evening, and it only remained for him to 
effect his retreat, which he did presently in some 
embarrassment. But at the earliest permissible 
hour the next morning he was in Dover Street 
once more, resolved this time that he would 
have half an hour alone with Mrs. Van Steen, 
even should it prove necessary, in order to 
secure privacy, that Mr. Muggeridge should be 
requested in so many words to leave the room. 

As he turned in at the famihar doorway, he 
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was almost knocked down by Captain Gore, 
who dashed out head first, his hat brushed the 
wrong way, and his whole appearance that of 
a man who has sustained some severe nervous 
shock. 

' Bless me, Gore,' cried the Colonel, ' what 
the deuce is the matter with you ? ' 

The young man stared at his questioner 
rather wildly. ' Oh, it's you, is it ? ' said he. 
' Your turn now. Oh, damn the whole business ! ' 
And with that he hailed a passing hansom, 
plunged into it, and was lost to sight. 

The Colonel walked upstairs, smiling to 
himself. He could not reasonably be expected 
to feel much pity for his evidently rejected 
rival. Mrs. Van Steeu was not in the drawing- 
room when he entered ; but Mr. Aaron P. 
Muggeridge, who was sitting in an arm-chair 
trimming his nails with a pen-knife, rose atid 
welcomed the new-comer. 

' Take a seat, Colonel Randolph : glad to 
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see you, sir. I was wishing for an opportunity 
of saying a few words to you about a 

matter ' 

' Some other time, my dear Muggeridge — 



any other time, in fact. The truth is that I 
wish rather particularly to say a few words to 
Mrs. Van Steenjust now.' 

Aaron shook his head, continuing to pare 
his nails carefully. ' My sister doesn't feel like 
receiving visitors this morning. Colonel Ran- 
dolph. Your friend Captain Gore has just left 
us, after making quite an unpleasant scene. 
There has been a little misconception.' 

* Yes, yes ; I think I can understand,' 
interrupted the Colonel; *but need that pre- 
vent her seeing me ? I don't wish, of course, 
to force myself upon her ; but would you mind 
just letting her know that I am here? ' 

'Why, yes,' answered Mr. Muggeridge, 
deliberately ; ' I am afraid I must decline to let 
her know. I feel very badly about speaking so 
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to you after all your kindness to us ; but there 
are occasions upon which a man finds it his 
duty to speak plainly to his best friends ; and 
it seems to come within my duty to tell you 
this morning, Colonel, that you have been fool- 
ing around here entirely too much of late.' 

The Colonel grew rather rigid about the 
back ; he did not much relish the expression. 
But he swallowed down his disgust. *Let us 
by all means speak plainly,' he returned. * No 
doubt it will simplify matters if I tell you that 
I have come here now to ask your sister to 
honour me and make me happy by becoming 
my wife.' 

True to his general rule of conduct, Mr. 
Muggeridge exhibited no astonishment. He 
went on with his occupation, merely remarking 
in his drawling, conversational voice, ' I am 
sorry to hear it, Colonel. We are flattered by 
your kind offer, but we can't accept it. We 
shall have to get you to excuse us.' 
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'May I ask/ inquired the Colonel, rather 
hoarsely, ' whether you say this upon your own 
authority ? ' 

' Well,' answered Aaron, who had now 
finished with his left hand, and was examining 
it critically at arm's length, ' we will put it at 
that. I conclude I am justified in speaking 
upon my own authority in the absence of my 
partner and brother-in-law, Mr. Van Steen.' 

' Good God ! ' the Colonel ejaculated, ' is it 
Mrs. Van Steen's husband that you mean.^ 
Isn't the man dead ? ' 

Aaron drew a telegram from his pocket, 
and unfolded it slowly. ' He was not dead at 
8.20 A.M. to-day, any way,' he observed. ' He 
advises me by cable that he sails from New 
York at noon per Cunard steamer Scythia. 
You'll allow that's pretty good presumptive evi- 
dence of a man's existence.' 

The Colonel never knew how he got out of 
the house. There is every reason to hope that 
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the habit of self-control was strong enough in 
him to enable him to withdraw without uttering 
any of the uncomplimentary phrases which rose 
to his lips. For some days he was very angry 
indeed, and was inclined to believe, as Captain 
Gore did, that he had been shamefully deceived 
and befooled by an unscrupulous little flirt ; 
but time and reflection modified the harshness 
of this first view of the case ; and he soon ac- 
quitted Mrs. Van Steen of intentional duphcity. 
She might, to be sure, have told him that she 
had a husband alive ; but she was not bound to 
answer a question that had never been put to 
her ; and how was she to know that foolish 
Mrs. Digby had taken it for granted that she 
was a widow, and had proclaimed her as such to 
all and sundry whom it might concern ? 

Captain Gore made a prodigious outcry over 
his disappointment ; but the Colonel, who per- 
haps sufiered more deeply, was wiser, and held 
liie peace. He is too sensible a person to break 
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his heart over the inevitable. Moreover, he 
has lived long enough to have learnt that, as 
there is little happiness in this world without 
alloy, so there are few disappointments but 
have their accompanying consolations, if a man 
will but look for them. 



THE 
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Nearly every man, I should think, must 
sometimes feel in doubt as to whether he has 
not ordered the course of his life after an 
altogether erroneous fashion ; and if he be, as 
I am, an old bachelor, I hardly see how he is 
to escape such occasional misgivings. A sight 
— ^a sound — a scent suddenly takes us back 
to those half-forgotten days when we were 
young ; we call to mind what once was ; we 
realise what might be now, had nqt this, that, 
and the other thing occurred, and we find our- 
selves muttering under our breath, *Ah, dear 
me ! what a mistake it has all been, to be sure ! ' 
I believe, indeed, that it was only the 
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lively strains of the Hungarian band which 
prevented these very words from being heard 
to fall from my hps as I stood in the door- 
way of a London ball-room, and watched Alice 
Wynne dancing with young Charles Stapleton, 
to whom her engagement had been announced 
a few days before. It so happened that I 
myself had often danced in that very same 
house, I won't say how many years ago, when 
its present owners were in the nursery, when 
heads which are bald and grey now were as 
curly as Charles Stapleton's, and when a host 
of dead people were alive and merry ; and 
standing there unnoticed, as dogs who have 
had their day must expect to be, I lost sight 
for a minute or two of the modem young men 
and women who were gyrating before me, and 
beheld the long room thronged with ghosts, 
among whom one especial ghost may perhaps 
have been more prominent than the rest. I 
say one can't avoid these memories and regrets. 
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They come upon one when one least expects it, 
and make one feel most confoundedly foolish 
and uneasy. As a general thing I am pretty 
well contented with my manner of existence, 
such as it is ; but when one is an old man and 
a rich man, and when one sees Tom, Dick, and 
Harry with their sons and daughters about 
them, and their houses full of fiiends, and with 
a hundred interests of hfe not directly con- 
nected with their own persons, celibacy does 
somehow present itself to one in the light of a 
defiance of obvious duty and destiny. Why I 
have never married is a question which concerns 
no one except myself ; but I own that I have 
sometimes doubted whether my reason was a 
sufficient one, and whether I should not have 
done better to take a wife — ^any wife. Dr. 
Johnson thought that if all marriages were 
arranged by the Lord Chancellor the result 
would be quite as satisfactory as that obtained 
irom the ordinary English method, and I am 
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not prepared to say that that unromantic philo- 
sopher was wholly in the wrong. There is no 
denying that matches of affection frequently 
turn out badly, while matches of convenience 
frequently turn out well. One can't have every- 
thing in this give-and-take world, and the sight 
of two young people unmistakably in love with 
each other, yet brought together by their elders 
from motives of the purest worldliness, is as 
rare a one as it is delightful to witness. 

So I leant against the doorway, absorbed in 
musings with which Stapleton and Miss Wynne 
were only in part connected, until a brisk 
voice at my elbow cried, 'A penny for your 
thoughts. General Eivers ! Do you know that 
you are looking quite sentimental ? ' 

' I was looking at your daughter and Lord 
Charles, Mrs. Wynne,' I said ; for it was the 
mother of the bride-elect who had addressed 
me. 

* Ah, dear child ! ' she sighed, ' it is such a 
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happiness to me to see her happy ; and I 
know you rejoice with us. But this makes 
us seem terribly old, doesn't it ? ' 

'Well, you know, we are rather old,' I 
replied bluntly ; and I don't think she quite 
liked it. The truth is that Mrs. Wynne is a 
contemporary of my own, or thereabouts ; but 
I am bound to confess that she looks a good 
twenty years younger. I glanced at her after 
I had made this uncivil remark, and I could 
not help admiring the marvellous perfection of 
her make-up. Her face was painted, and so 
were her delicately traced eyebrows; but the 
work betrayed the touch of a finished artist. 
The brown hair which clustered in little curls 
all over- her head and Came down low upon 
her forehead was a wig most likely, though it 
looked uncommonly natural ; but how on earth 
had she achieved those youthful shoulders and 
arms ? She wore a low dress — in fact, a veiy 
low dress — and I declare that the charms 
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which she displayed might have been those 
of a woman of five-and-twenty. I was privi- 
leged to behold a set of beautifully regular and 
pearly teeth (false ones, I suppose) when she 
smiled upon me and murmured : — 

' But not too old to be a little sentimental 
sometimes, eh, General ? ' 

' Oh, I shall have occasional fits of senti- 
mentahty up to my dying day, I expe(it. It's 
the weather — or the gout coming on ; it doesn't 
mean anything,' I returned hastily ; for some- 
thing in the woman's look and manner affected 
me with a vague feeling of alarm. 

But she said : ' Ah ! don't let us be 
ashamed of having hearts and memories. The 
world makes us all hard, whether we will or 
no ; but we need not boast of it. Come and 
sit down in the next room. General Elvers, and 
we will be sentimental together for a quarter of 
an hour.' 

I saw no reason why we shouldn't. We 
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retired into a small, dimly lighted boudoir 
adjoining the ball-room, and talked very 
pleasantly about bygone days for more than 
the allotted quarter of an hour. She made a 
good deal of pretence of being younger than I 
was; she affected ignorance of events which 
she could not really have forgotten and of per- 
sons with whom I myself had seen her flirting 
in the consulship of Plancus ; but she seemed 
to be interested in what I said, and showed 
more power of participating in my melancholy 
mood than I should have given her credit for. 
I have always admitted that Mrs. Wynne can 
be a very agreeable woman when she likes. 
The worst of me is that I am so easily imposed 
upon. Of course I knew that this shocking 
old sham was likely to be as false in her sen- 
timent as she was in her person ; yet when she 
spoke affectionately of the daughter whom she 
was about to lose, turning on a sort of tremolo 
stop in her voice as she did so — when she 
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appealed to me to say what she was to do with 
her life after its chief interest had been re- 
moved — and when she alluded with a sigh to 
the trials and sorrows which she had passed 
through and lived down — I was touched. I 
said to myself that one does not necessarily be- 
come a hardened reprobate because one is a 
little worldly. As far as that went, wasn't I 
also a little worldly ? . I thought I could enter 
into poor Mrs. Wynne's natural feeling of 
loneliness, and I was ashamed of the half-sus- 
picion which had entered my mind for a 
moment that she might be setting her cap — or 
rather her curly wig — at me. 

Not, to be sure, that there would have been 
anything very extraordinary in it if she had, 
seeing that, many years before, she had mar- 
ried a man considerably older than I am now. 
That was her second matrimonial venture — ^her 
first husband, a dashing young hussar, having 
broken his neck steeplechasing, I forget where. 
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Old Wynne died very soon after his little girl's 
birth, which was an unlucky thing for some 
people. His estates passed to his nephew, to 
spite whom he had married, and his widow 
was left but scantily provided for. I fancy 
that she must have found it a hard matter 
to keep her head above water, living in the 
way that she did; but she managed it some- 
how, and never allowed herself to drop out of 
society. When Alice was old enough to come 
out, the two ladies went to the first drawing- 
room of the season together ; and I think it 
was then that Mrs. Wynne assumed that sur- 
prisingly youthful aspect which caused her, when 
seen from a sufficient distance, to look hke her 
daughter's younger sister. No doubt she had 
to swallow down some snubs and slights; for 
she was an impoverished woman who was 
bound to live hke a moderately rich one, under 
penalty of being forgotten ; and we all know 
how little mercy is shown by the world to 
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those who deUberately place themselves in false 
positions. Nevertheless, she did not suffer her- 
self to be discouraged, and now she had reaped 
the reward of her labours. She had secured a 
husband for her daughter who was not only the 
younger son of a duke, but was far better off 
than younger sons generally are, some member 
of his mother's family having left him a hand- 
some property. 

I felt a genuine satisfaction at her success ; 
for one likes to see pluck recompensed, and 
besides, I had known Mrs. Wynne all my life, 
though I can't say that we had ever been 
exactly friends. After that evening at the ball, 
however, she was pleased to treat me quite like 
a friend — an intimate friend, indeed. We 
never met anywhere that she did not drag me 
off into a corner to whisper some confidential 
piece of information about Alice's approaching 
nuptials, or to consult me as to some point con- 
nected with settlements, although one would 
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have supposed that she might have obtained 
from her solicitor all the advice that she needed 
upon such subjects. And then she was always 
sending me little unnecessary notes, till at last 
I grew positively to loathe the sight of the 
buff-coloured envelopes which she used, and 
Wilson, my man, smiled demurely when he 
handed them to me. Now, if there is one 
thing that I dislike more than another, it is 
being laughed at by Wilson ; and what was 
perhaps even more disagreeable was that the 
men at the club began to chaff me, my old 
friend Conington in particular being exquisitely 
facetious, inquiring whether the double event 
was to come off on the same day, and so forth. 
I was obliged to tell him at length that that 
kind of thing, besides being utterly witless, 
was offensive to me ; to which he replied that he 
only did it out of kindness. 

' My good fellow, you can't take care of 
yourself,' he said, 'and if somebody didn't 
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catch hold of your coat-tails you'd be swal- 
lowed up before you knew where you were. 
Our friend Mrs. Wynne is a good deal cleverer 
then you are, I can tell you/ 

' Very likely,' I returned ; ' I never said she 
wasn't/ 

' Yes ; and she's a fascinating woman too, in 
her way/ 

' I don't find her so,' I said ; ' but I suppt^se 
you do, for you are always talking to her. 
Perhaps you woidd like to marry her yourself. 
If so, pray don't let me stand in your way.' 

Conington shook his head with a wise 
smile. ' I'm too old a bird,' he answered ; 
' and she knows that well enough. She won't 
waste time in trying to drop salt on my tail. 
She knows I recollect her ages and ages ago as 
an old thing with grey hair and false teeth 
that waggled at you when she talked. She 
goes in for being a sort of Ninon de I'Enclos 
now ; but that won't do with me^ you know.' 
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As far as that went, it wouldn't do with me 
either; and, though I did not remember to 
have seen Mrs. Wynne in the stage described, 
I was sure that, whether she had designs upon 
me or not, I should never fall a victim to her 
borrowed charms. Still I did feel that it 
would be a comfort when the wedding was 
over and the excuse for all these interviews 
and notes removed. To add to my discomfort, 
the ladies of my acquaintance began with one 
consent to give me friendly warnings ; and 
then, only a week before the day appointed for 
the ceremony, a very annoying thing took place. 

' My dear General,' Mrs. Wynne said one 
morning, squeezing my hand affectionately (she 
had taken to squeezing my hand by this time), 
'I want you to do me a great kindness. I 
want you to give dear Alice away.' 

« I ? — give your daughter away ? * I ejacu- 
lated, aghast. ' Well, upon my word, I don't 
think I am quite the right person ' 
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' Ah, don't refuse ! ' she broke in. ' I am 
sure you won't refuse ! You know she has 
literally no near relations, poor child, and 
James Wynne, who was to have represented 
the family, is laid up with chicken-pox and 
can't come. Unless you will help me out of 
the difficulty, I don't see who there is to apply 
to, except the verger.' 

' Couldn't you put it off until James Wynne 
is better ? ' I suggested. 

' Oh dear, no ! Quite impossible ! It 
might be weeks and weeks. Some people 
take an eternity to get over the measles, 
and ' 

*You said it was chicken-pox just now,' I 
interrupted suspiciously. 

' Oh, well, it doesn't matter what it is,' she 
returned. *You couldn't expect him to come 
into church all over spots and scatter infection 
among a hundred and fifty people, could you ? * 

* I suppose not,' I agreed. It really was a 
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very cool request to make, and no doubt 
Conington and other resolute persons would 
have refused point-blank; but I never can 
bring myself to be rude to people, unless I 
am goaded into absolute fury, so I ended by 
yielding a reluctant consent. 

I performed the duty required of me when 
the festive day came, feeling perfectly wretched 
the whole time, and not daring to look at 
anybody; and it was only when the rite was 
over and we were assembled round the break- 
fast table that I recognised James Wynne 
among the company, looking as well and 
hearty as I had ever seen him in my life. 
This was too much. I made my escape as 
soon as possible, only darting one glance of 
bitter reproach at that Sapphira of a woman, 
and early the next day I left town and fled 
into Dorsetshire to stay with some cousins of 
mine who had asked me, very opportunely, to 
pay them a visit. 
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I did think I should have been safe there, 
with the London season only just over and 
everybody hastening to Goodwood, where I 
rather wanted to have gone myself; but no 
such thing ! I hadn't been two days in the 
house when Mrs. Wynne arrived, looking more 
juvenile and blooming than ever ; and I found 
out afterwards that she had actually asked 
herself down — my poor cousins, who knew 
nothing of what had taken place in London, 
welcoming her with the utmost cordiality. 
Ah, how differently would they have behaved 
had they guessed the predatory intentions of 
their visitor with regard to one whose worldly 
goods may not improbably be divided among 
them some day ! 

Mrs. Wynne could not, of course, blush, 
her natural skin being for ever hidden from 
mortal eye ; and, morally speaking, I should 
say that she had the hide of a rhinoceros. She 
did not appear to be in the least ashamed 
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of having compromised me in the eyes of 
all my friends by that unspeakably shabby 
trick of hers, and I felt that no words of mine 
would be likely to produce any impression 
upon such brazen effrontery. I therefore 
maintained an attitude of cold reserve, only 
taking good care not to be left alone with her 
for a single moment. But I need hardly say 
that she broke down my defence with the 
greatest ease as soon as she thought fit to do 
so. She waylaid me on the staircase, as I was 
making for the smoking-room, on the second 
evening after her arrival, and, touching me 
gently on the arm, ' You are angry with me,' 
said ^e, in a tone of soft remonstrance. 
' What have I done to offend. you ? ' 

* I am not offended, Mrs. Wynne,' I re- 
plied ; * but, since you ask me, I will confess 
that I am annoyed at your having thought it 
necessary to tell me a — what shall I say? — 
about James Wynne.* 
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' But I didn't tell you a what-shall-you-say/ 
she rejoined, laughing. ' He really had some- 
thing the matter with him. It turned out to 
be only a cold in the head ; still it might quite 
well have prevented him from coming. And I 
was not at all sorry for the mistake. I don't 
like James — we have never got on together — 
and it was much pleasanter to me to see an old 
friend like yourself standing where you did. 
I think you ought to be flattered/ she added, 
with a killing smile. 

' I am not flattered,' I replied gloomily ; 
for I thought it best to be explicit. ' I 
don't like to be made conspicuous in that 
uncalled-for way.' 

' Oh, how rude you are ! ' she exclaimed, 
laughing, and rapping me on the knuckles with 
her fan. ' I shall not speak to you again until 
you have found your manners.' 

And she turned and ran up the stairs with 
the buoyant step of careless girlhood. 
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This was all very well ; and if, by dint of 
bad manners, I could have persuaded her to 
carry out her threat of not speaking to me 
any more, mannerless I should have remained. 
But she didn't carry out her threat. Far from 
it ! On the contrary, she spoke to me a great 
deal; and the things that she said were so 
startling that I hardly knew which way to look 
when she uttered them, while my cousins, who 
had begun by being amused at her, ended by 
becoming indignant. Any one, to hear her 
talk, would have supposed that I had almost 
lived in her house in London — that little May- 
fair house which she had rented for some years 
past, and which she now announced that she 
intended, by my advice, to quit. ' Certainly I 
should find it dreary work to go on living all 
by myself where I have been so happy with 
my poor little girl,' she said ; ' I dare say it is 
better that I should make a change. Where 
I shall go or what I shall do I can't think ; 
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but my dear, kind old friend ' (it was thus that 
she was pleased to designate the reader's 
humble servant) 'has promised to find me a 
home somewhere before long.' 

Now it was true that, while in London, she 
had told me that she contemplated a change of 
quarters, and had begged me to let her know 
if I heard of anything that sounded suitable ; 
but the impression conveyed by her words was 
something very different from this, and my 
cousins not unnaturally concluded that I either 
meant to marry Mrs. Wynne or that I had 
been trifling with her affections. Of these two 
alternatives the latter would no doubt have 
been the more agreeable to them ; but in either 
case they^ would have felt justified in regarding 
me with that pity which is not akin to love, 
and they showed in the plainest manner that 
they did so regard me. 

All these things being so, there was nothing 
for it but a second and a longer flight. My 
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yacht was waiting for me at Portsmouth. I 
determined to go on board at once and sail for 
Norway as soon as I could possibly get off. I 
did not want to do this. I am not much of a 
fisherman ; and besides, there is very little 
salmon-fishing to be obtained by the casual 
traveller in Norway nowadays. Moreover, I 
have reached that time of life when a man 
likes to do the same things year after year. 
It throws me out, and gives me an uneasy, 
fidgety feeling of having forgotten something, 
if I am not at Cowes for the Squadron re- 
gatta, at Weymouth, Dartmouth, and Torquay 
shortly afterwards, and in Scotland by the 
beginning of September. But it was not a 
case for consulting one's inclinations. I tele- 
graphed to two or three men to join me, and left 
precipitately, allowing it to be inferred that I 
was bound for no more distant waters than 
those of the Solent. 

The truth of the matter was that that 
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shameless and unscrupulous woman had taken 
an accurate measure of my character and had 
found out my weak points. She knew — at 
least, I suppose she did — that blandishments 
would have no sort of effect upon me ; but 
doubtless she also knew that there was scarcely 
any foolish thing that I would not do, rather 
than have a disturbance. Her tactics were 
obvious. She intended to make me compro- 
mise myself and her before witnesses and 
then throw herself upon my generosity, or 
my feebleness, whichever it ought to be 
called ; and if I had not happened to be fully 
alive to this danger, it is quite upon the cards 
that she might have succeeded. As it was, I 
got three friends to accompany me, and sailed 
for Stavanger before the end of the week. 

When I had placed the tumbling waves of 
the North Sea between me and my dreadful 
old woman, I breathed more freely, and my 
temper, which I was told had been rather 
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short during the passage, recovered its wonted 
sweetness. I felt that I had been delivered 
from a great and imminent peril. People who 
sneer at panics of this kind, and say that a 
woman can't marry a man against his will, and 
so forth, simply don't know what they are 
talking about. I maintain that there are 
occasions upon which it behoves the bravest 
of men to run away. 

We spent a very pleasant three weeks in 
dawdling along the west coast of Norway. It 
was a little late in the year, but the weather, 
for once in the way, was propitious, and the 
magnificent fjords, which are so often shrouded 
in rain and mist, showed themselves to us, day 
after day, in unclouded grandeur. My friends 
were kind enough not to be too exacting. I 
could not put them in the way of getting 
any sport ; but they said the scenery and the 
sunshine would do instead, and professed them- 
selves satisfied with an occasional drive up 
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unfrequented valleys or a climb to the glaciers 
which overhang the Hardanger Fjord and its 
branches. 

One evening we had all gone ashore at 
Eide. and were strolling along and gazing at 
the sunset, when a string of carioles was seen 
approaching us, in the foremost of which was 
seated a lady whom ray companions at once 
pronounced to be an Englishwoman. They 
further remarked that she was an uncommonly 
^vell-turned-out one too. As for me, I said 
never a word ; but my heart became as water 
within me. Ah me! that trim figure, that 
bottle-green Newmarket, that billycock hat, 
those neat little boots which rested in the 
stirrups of the cariole — had I not recognised 
them from afar ? Oh, my prophetic soul ! — my 
old woman ! 

She was grasping my hand before I knew 
where I was. Who would have thought of 
meeting me in Norway ? This was really de- 
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lightful I She had been so much pressed to 
come over by her friends the Somebodys (I 
don't remember their name — they must have 
been strange people) that at last she had 
consented ; and now she was so glad she had 
come ! She added, with one of those finger- 
squeezes which always made me feel hot and 
cold all over, * How horrid of you to run away 
like that ! Acd never even to tell me where 
you were going ! ' 

' It seems that you found out, though,' said 
I, too much perturbed to observe the decent 
reticences of polite society. 

She looked at me with an innocent wonder 
in those artistically enlarged eyes of hers. ' Well, 
yes; I have found you,' she answered; *but 
that is no thanks to you. I hope you are glad 
to be found. Now we must make some plea- 
sant excursions together. I hear that there 
is a great deal to be seen in this neighbourhood. 

' Oh, yes ; we'll make some pleasant 
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excursions together and we'll see the neighbour- 
hood/ I echoed grimly. ' Does that schooner 
yacht lying alongside of us belong to your 
friends ? ' 

She said it did, and I remembered having 
examined the vessel and having noticed that 
she had no auxiUary steam. A strong wind 
was blowing straight up the fjord too, and 
likely to hold — come ! there was balm in 
Gilead after all. 

Yet I was obliged to ask Mrs. Wynne 
to dine on board that evening. I didn't see 
my way to getting out of it. One of the men 
who were with me was already acquainted 
with her ; she made herself exceedingly agree- 
able to the others ; and in short, if I had not 
asked her, she would have asked herself, so 
that it didn't make much difference. I felt sure 
that I should pass a detestable evening, and 
my expectations were not disappointed. That 
woman's behaviour was downright outrageous. 
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Not only did she display an affectionate inte- 
rest in my every proceeding ; not only did 
she warn me, in a tone of quasi-wifely re- 
monstrance, what I ought not to eat and drink, 
on account of my gout ; but she would persist 
in talking as if our meeting had been the result 
of a preconcerted arrangement. It was quite 
evident that all those who saw and heard her 
set her down as the future Mrs. Kivers ; and, 
in point of fact, she went as near to saying so 
as was possible. After dinner I made a feeble 
effort to convey to her my fixed determination 
to hve and die a bachelor, but she only 
laughed, and affected to misunderstand me. 
Had I not, most mercifully, had steam-power 
at my command, I believe I should have been 
driven to throw myself upon her compassion 
and implore her to leave me alone. She did 
not go away until quite late, and the moment 
that she had vanished into the darkness I gave 
orders to my captain to get under way with 
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the first streak of dawn. ' There is no one 
to tell her where I have gone, and she can't 
scour the high seas in pursuit of me/ I 
thought. 

I am afraid my companions were not best 
pleased when, on waking up in the morning 
and finding themselves already out at sea, they 
were informed that our destination was Kirkwall ; 
but I couldn't help that. A man must be 
allowed to command on board his own yacht, 
and though we had a rough passage across and 
some of us were sea-sick, there was no use in 
grumbling about it. When we were safe on 
the other side, I explained that one couldn't 
count upon the weather at that season of the 
year, and that it would have b6en very dis- 
agreeable to be bottled up at Bergen or Trond- 
bjem for three weeks together. We finished 
our cruise among the Hebrides and the other 
islands .of the west coast of Scotland, and I 
reflected gleefully within myself that Mrs. 
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Wynne could not possibly know what had be- 
come of me this time. 

Towards the end of September my friends 
left me. It was growing cold, and I had had 
quite enough of yachting ; yet I felt that there 
could be no real safety for me except in a sea- 
faring life. I had made several engagements 
to stay with different people then and during 
the following month ; but I was not going to 
run the risk of meeting Mrs. Wynne in a 
country house, so I wrote off excuses to every- 
body, and made up my mind to go round to 
Portsmouth in the yacht. 

After we had been detained for some days 
at Oban by bad weather, the wind shifted to the 
north-east, and we got a cold, bright morning, 
which looked suitable for making a start. 
Seated on deck, I was watching the men getting 
up the anchor, and was ruminating a little 
sadly upon the infirmities which make them- 
selves felt with advancing years and the many 
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worries which appear to be inseparable from 
existence. Nothing is so disastrous to my hver 
as a touch of east wind. I knew that I ought 
to be sitting before a good fire instead of upon 
that draughty deck, and it seemed a Uttle hard 
that I must be exposed to all the inclemencies 
of the season because a brazen old woman had 
taken it into her head that she would like to 
have the spending of my money. While I was 
musing thus, I thought I heard somebody hail 
us ; but I did not move, knowing that I had no 
acquaintances in the place who were hkely to 
be coming on board. Presently I saw Jackson, 
my skipper, walk aft ; then he took off his 
cap to somebody ; and then — oh, horror ! — ^the 
head and shoulders of Mrs. Wynne appeared 
over the side. The rest of her person followed 
quickly, and behind her loomed up — could I 
believe my eyes ? — a huge portmanteau. Then 
came another portmanteau, and then a travel- 
hng-bag, a bundle of shawls, and a dressing- 
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case. What, in Heaven's name, could it all 
mean ? 

I was not left long in doubt. Mrs. Wynne 
came tripping across the deck towards me on 
the tips of her toes, her hands outstretched, 
and her painted countenance all smiles. * My 
dear General,' she began — 'my dear friend, 
what will you think of me ? ' 

' I don't know,' I groaned ; ' I don't know 
what to think. Perhaps you will explain.' 

"^I was afraid you would be rather astonished 
at first,' she said, * but then I thought I might 
surely venture upon taking a Uttle liberty with 
youy and I was certain that you would be too 
kind to refuse me such a trifling favour as 
taking me round to the Clyde with you. I 
know you are going south, and it's all on your 
way.' 

* Gracious mercy ! ' I ejaculated, but she 
held up her hand entreatingly. 

' Now do allow me to finish. I was just 
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going to tell you how it has happened that I 
am stranded here all by myself. Those people 
with whom I was yachting in Norway were to 
have picked me up here and taken me to 
Glasgow, where I positively must be by to- 
morrow night in time to catch the mail, and 
only this morning I had a telegram from them 
to say that they were weather-bound some- 
where up north, and could not possibly be here 
for several days. Wasn't it too tiresome ? I 
am always so nervous about travelling alone, 
and I haven't even got my maid with me. I 
was quite in despair till I caught sight of your 
yacht, and heard that you were on the point of 
starting for the south. It was as if you had 
been sent specially by Providence to save me.' 
I could not think that Providence would 
have served me such a dirty turn as that ; but it 
was idle to dispute the assertion. What was evi- 
dent was that nothing but the greatest firmness 
and presence of mind could save me. 
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' Mrs. Wynne/ I said gravely, * what you 
ask me to do is out of the question — utterly 
out of the question, believe me. You have not, 
I suppose, realised that I am alone on board ? ' 

' Oh, are you ? ' she returned, not a whit 
abashed. 'I am very glad of it. We shall 
have the more time for a quiet chat ; and I 
want to consult you about a heap of things.' 

'But, my dear good lady,' I exclaimed 
impatiently, ' we can't put to sea for a day and 
a flight all by ourselves. It wouldn't do. It 
wouldn't be proper, you know.' 

' As if it signified ! ' she cried. ' Such old 
friends as you and I ! ' 

* Oh, we are old enough for anything,' I 
agreed ; * I quite admit that. We are old 
enough to know better. You must be aware 
that age is no protection from slander, and that 
people are sure to say ' 

' I don't care a straw what people say,' she 
interrupted audaciously. 

VOL. III. s 
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* Possibly not; but the difference between 
us is that I do/ I remarked. After which 
there was a pause. 

During this colloquy Jackson had been 
hovering near us with a face expressive of the 
most profound astonishment, and I thought it 
would be better to go below before embarking 
upon the altercation which w^as now inevitable. 
' Would you mind coming into the main cabin 
with me ? ' I asked Mrs. Wynne. Then I told 
Jackson that I should not want to get under 
way just yet, and followed my persecutor's 
blue serge skirt down the companion. 

She began flitting about at once and 
examining everything. ' What a pretty cabin ! 
You are quite a sybarite. Who arranges your 
flowers for you? And which is to be my 
berth ? ' 

Now or never, I felt, was the time for me 
to show of what stuff I was made. 

'Mrs. Wynne,' I answered, gently but 
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decisively, ' you will not occupy any berth on 
board this vessel, I am sorry to say. It is pain- 
ful to me to be obliged to be so inhospitable ; 
but I am persuaded that, when you think things 
over quietly, you will see that I have no choice 
in the matter. I have a duty to perform, and I 
shall not shrink from performing it.' 

* What are you going to do ? ' she asked ; 
and I was glad to notice a shade of appre- 
hension in her voice. 

' I am going,' I replied, * to put you on 
shore immediately. I am going to escort you 
to the steamboat-office or the railway-station, 
whichever you prefer, and I am going to take 
your ticket for Glasgow and see you safely off.' 

' How unkind you are ! ' she cried ; ' and 
how ridiculously prudish! What if we are 
doing something that Mrs. Grundy wouldn't 
approve of? People will never hear of it. Who 
is to tell them ? ' 

I knew very well who would tell them ; 

8 2 
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but I did not say this. I only replied mildly 
that I was sorry, but that there was no help for 
it. Go she must. 

' I won't go ! ' she exclaimed abruptly : * I 
won't be turned into a laughing-stock because 
of your absurd scruples. If I had had any 
idea that you would be so very disagreeable, I 
should never have come on board; but now 
that I am here I shall stay. And I do think 
you might have some little consideration for me. 
I am not accustomed to travelling about alone, 
and there are all sorts of horrid tourists and 
people in these trains and steamers. One 
might have one's pocket picked, or be insulted, 
or— or fifty things.' 

' I am protecting you against yourself,' 
answered I sententiously ; 'I value your re- 
putation more even than your comfort.' 

' Bother my reputation ! ' called out Mrs. 
Wynne, with alarming recklessness. ' Why, if the 
worst came to the worst, what could people say ? ' 
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' Well/ replied I, ' I am afraid they could, 
and would, say that — -we were going to be 
married/ 

' And would that be such a terrible 
calamity ? ' 

My blood curdled in my veins when Mrs. 
Wynne put this question in her most insinu- 
ating manner, accompanying it with an upward 
glance which spoke volumes. I knew that she 
was not a woman to stick at a trifle ; but I 
really had not expected that she would propose 
to me in so many words. I confess that I lost 
my head for the moment, and hardly knew what 
I was saying. 

* It would indeed ! ' I cried eagerly. * Any 
woman who married me would be going in for 
a truly calamitous thing. In fact, her whole 
life afterwards would be one long calamity, so 
to speak. My temper is awful — ^you might not 
suppose it, but it is. I have several organic 
complaints which are bound to make an end 
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of me in a year or two, and when I die all my 
landed property will go to my cousin. As for 
my personalty, I have invested largely of late 
in Turkish and South American securities, and 
the result is what no one can foretell. And 
besides all this, I am absolutely and irrevocably 
determined not to niarry anybody. I never 
have married, and — and at my time of life it is 
not likely that I should begin.' 

Mrs. Wynne stared at me as if she thought 
I had taken leave of my senses ; and indeed 
she might have been excused for believing 
what was so nearly the truth. Then she 
laughed a little. ' Eeally, my dear General,' 
she said, ' one would suppose that I had asked 
you to marry me, instead of only begging you 
to take me as far as the mouth of the Clyde.' 

* It's the same thing,' answered I despond- 
ently, feeling a little ashamed of my vehemence. 
But no sooner had the words passed my lips 
than I saw, by the gleam in her eyes, what a 
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dangeroas admission I had made, and I hastened 
to correct it. 

' At least/ I added hurriedly, * it would be 
the same thing in the eyes of the world. I 
should not, of course, marry you ; but everybody 
would say that you had tried to make me do so.' 

She started to her feet and paced up and 
down the cabin once or twice with an agitated 
step. Then all of a sudden she exclaimed, 
• How can you say such cruel things ? ' and, 
dropping into an arm-chair, burst into tears. 

In a general way I am as wax in the hands 
of those who weep at me ; but I suppose there 
must be an undercurrent of brutality in my 
nature which rises to the surface when I am 
driven to desperation. I astonished myself by 
the callous insensibility with which I said — ' I 
wouldn't cry if I were you. You may leave 
unbecoming traces upon your cheeks, you 
know, and we are far from all the resources of 
civilisation in these parts.' 
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I thought that would rouse her. It did. 

' You wretch ! ' she shrieked ; ' I don't 
paint my cheeks. Spiteful women say I do — 
they say that of everybody who has a decent 
complexion, but it's a falsehood. I can con- 
vince you of it if you choose. Would you 
like to see me wash my face ? ' 

* No/ 1 answered unfeelingly, ' I should not. 
The question doesn't interest or concern me in 
any way. I don't care if you never wash 
your face again.' 

' You insult me ! ' she exclaimed. 

' I am aware of it,' returned I. ' I have 
insulted you grossly, and if you have a spark 
of self-respect you can't possibly remain on 
board. I shall go up on deck for five minutes 
to give you time to compose yourself a little, 
and then we will go ashore.' 

I will confess that, when I had left Mrs. 
Wynne, my conduct struck me as having been 
atrocious, but then the provocation had been 
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great, and my remorse was assuaged in some 
measure by the pride of conquest. The only 
question was, had I conquered after all? 
Supposing that she obstinately refused to re- 
treat, what was I to do ? I couldn't put her 
on shore by main force. Possibly it might 
have been wiser to have recourse to some 
stratagem than to defy one who had neither 
pity nor principle. While I thus communed 
with myself I was absently gazing at a large 
yawl which had come in while I had been 
below, and was bringing up within a short 
distance of us. I seemed to know the look of 
her, but it was only when Jackson joined me, 
and said, ' '' Skyrocket *' just in from Portree, 
sir,' that I recognised Conington's yacht, the 
' Scirocco,' and there, sure enough, was Con- 
ington himself on deck, waving friendly signals 
to me. 

It is a kindly provision on the part of 
Nature that our most brilliant inspirations 
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generally come to us in moments of the 
greatest emergency. I don't know what it was 
that suddenly made me think of the man who, 
while elbowing his way through a crowd, had 
a baby placed in his arms, and who, with the 
utmost presence of mind, popped it into a pass- 
ing carriage and ran away. Why, I asked my- 
self — my heart beginning to beat wildly — why 
should not this precedent be applied to me and 
my old woman of the sea ? It was a stirring 
thought. With a rapidity of which I should 
not have believed myself capable, I conceived 
and grasped every detail of a bold design, 
and, without hesitating for a moment, I ran 
down the companion to put it into execution. 

Mrs. Wynne was sitting where I had left 
her ; but she had dried her eyes. She wore — 
if I may be allowed to use so ungallant a 
comparison — very much the air of a donkey 
who has planted his forefeet firmly on the 
ground, laid back his ears, and tucked his tail 
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between his legs. ' No surrender ' was written 
on every line of her countenance. It must 
have been a surprise to her to see me walk 
in delicately like King Agag, and to hear me 
address her in gentle, conciliatory accents. 

* Mrs. Wynne,' said I, ' I have come to 
make my apologies. I feel that T spoke hastily 
and rudely just now. Shall we agree to forget 
that painful scene, and sail for the Clyde as if 
nothing had happened ? When all is said and 
done, why should an old man care for the 
world and its harsh judgments? ' 

She jumped up with a little cry of 
pleasure, and for an instant I thought she was 
going to embrace me. However, I executed a 
backward bound and pushed a chair between 
us, so to preclude any surprises of that nature, 
after which I went on with my scheme of 
heartless deception. I remember to have felt 
a sort of dull wonder at my own duplicity, but 
for the time being I was really dead to all 
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sense of shame. I said, ' Let us go up into the 
fresh air ; ' and she cheerfully acceded to this 
proposal. 

As soon as we were on deck, I affected 
much surprise at becoming aware of the 
' Scirocco.' ' D^ar me ! ' I cried, ' there is 
Conington's yacht ; and surely that is Coning - 
ton himself beckoning to us. Suppose we go 
on board for five minutes and see him.* 

My manner was composed, but I was 
trembling all over with suppressed anxiety. 
Would she yield ? would she fall into the trap ? 
^To my boundless relief, she did. From the 
alacrity with which she consented, and from 
the expression of triumph which she vainly 
strove to conceal, I saw that she not only 
suspected nothing, but was overjoyed at this 
opportunity of parading her supposed captive 
in the presence of witnesses. That crushed 
any lingering feeling of compunction that I 
may have had. I had been resolute before ; I 
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was adamant now. I ordered the gig along- 
side, and in a few minutes we were standing on 
the deck of the * Scirocco,' Conington greeting 
us with sardonic smiles by which my withers 
were unwrung. I met the derisive and com- 
passionate gestures with which he favoured me 
behind Mrs. Wynne's back in a spirit of bland 
self-security. ' Wait a bit, my boy ! ' thought 
I to myself. ' Rira bien qui rira le dernier 1 ' 

'Pray, have you two been cruising about 
together for long ? ' Conington inquired, taking 
no pains to hide his insulting chuckles. 

Mrs. Wynne did her best to look bashful. 
* Eeally, Lord Conington ! ' she exclaimed with 
a conscious laugh. And then — ' I'm sure 
you won't be so ill-natured as to tell anybody 
about your having seen us. It was the merest 
chance — I missed the friends who were to have 
met me here, and General Eivers took pity 
upon me and oiSTered to see me to my destina- 
tion. Perhaps I ought not to have consented ; 
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but I have such a dread of crowded steamers 
and excursion trains ! ' 

* Oh, that's it, is it ? ' said Conington, 
chuckling more than ever. * Well, you may- 
rely upon my discretion ; I never tell tales out 
of school. Perhaps, now that you are on 
board, you would like to have a look at my 
accommodation below. I have made one or 
two improvements this year which I flatter 
myself are a success.' 

This was just what I wanted. Conington 
has a mania for taking blurred photographs of 
which he is inordinately proud, and I knew 
that if I could get him to exhibit the thousand 
and one (more or less) specimens of his skill 
which he always has on board with him, 
no victim, however impatient, would escape 
from his clutches under three-quarters of an 
hour at least. So, after we had duly admired 
his new bath-room and smoking-cabin, I said : 
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'I suppose you've had the camera out this 
summer ? ' 

' Oh yes,' he answered, * and I've done 
some rather good things, I think, only of 
course they are not printed yet. I wonder 
whether Mrs. Wynne would care to see a few 
records of former cruises and journeys.' 

Victory! The well-known albums were 
dragged down from their shelves. Mrs. 
Wynne was wedged in between the sofa 
and the table, with the open books before her ; 
Conington, forgetful of everything except the 
matter immediately in hand, was bendmg over 
her and doing the explanatory showman. 
' That is Venice, from the sea. The gondolas 
in the foreground have wobbled about a little ; 
but it's a pretty picture. Those are the falls of 
Niagara — no ; the Mer de Glace, taken from 
the Montanvert. That appearance in the sky 
is owing to a slight fault in the plate. Looks 
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like the moon, doesn't it ? I thought I would 
leave it so/ &c., &c. 

I sauntered as far as the foot of the 
companion, with my hands in my pockets, 
whistling. Then I mounted a few steps to 
look at the barometer and rap it with my 
knuckles. A few more steps, taken very 
slowly and deliberately, brought me upon deck, 
where my demeanour underwent a sudden 
change. I was over the side and seated in my 
gig in the twinkling of an eye. ' Shove off,' 
I said in an agitated whisper, and in a very 
short space of time I was once more on board 
my own vessel. 

A certain huntsman (it was one of the 
well-known Hills family, I think), being told 
that fox-hunting was a cruel sport, replied that 
he could not see in what the cruelty consisted. 
The hounds liked it, the horses liked it, and he 
firmly believed that the fox Uked it too. It 
may very well be so. For choice, I should 
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always prefer pursuing to being pursued ; yet, 
from personal experience, I can strongly re- 
commend running away to all who desire to 
make trial of a novel and intense emotion. I 
shall ever remember the brief period which in- 
tervened between the moment of my quitting 
the ' Scirocco ' and that when we rounded the 
island of Kerrera as having been, upon the 
whole, the most exciting of my life. How I 
blessed the rugged hills which shut out Oban 
from us and us from Oban ! I was perfectly 
safe now. Out of sight and out of hail, I 
might have been in the other hemisphere for 
any chance that Mrs. Wynne had of getting me 
into her power again. I dare say neither she 
nor Conington noticed my absence before we 
were well on our way down the Firth of Lorn, 
bowling along merrily with a fair wind. 

When I pictured to myself what their faces 
would be like on finding that I and my yacht 
had vanished as if by enchantment, I gave 
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way to paroxysms of ecstatic mirth. Jackson, 
who must of course have understood the 
nature of the case, was grinning from ear to 
ear; the men, too, collected together in the 
forecastle, were bursting into intermittent 
gufiaws. Poor fellows, why shouldn't they 
laugh ? It isn't every day that I can provide 
my crew with a really first-class practical joke 
to laugh at. I didn't grudge them theii 
hilarity ; I wouldn't have grudged anybody 
anything at that moment. I was in such good 
humour with all the world that I could not 
harbour unkind thoughts even of Mrs. Wynne. 
I bore her no malice ; I had paid her out so 
handsomely that I could afford to forgive her, 
and, after such a lesson as she had received, it 
was scarcely likely that she would molest me 
any more. 

The day passed pleasantly and peacefully 
away ; and not until we had left Jura and Islay 
far astern and were out upon the long Atlantic 
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swell did I remember that I had all the poor 
woman's luggage on board. That recollection 
damped my spirits considerably. I had never 
intended to put her to such dreadful incon- 
venience as I must have done, and the more I 
thought of the situation the less I liked it. 
Obviously it was my duty to restore Mrs. 
Wynne's property to her with all possible de- 
spatch ; but whither was I f o send it ? I knew 
of no address at Oban, even supposing, what 
was most unlikely, that she would remain 
another day or two in that place ; and she 
had not told me anything more about her 
destination than that she wanted to catch the 
train at Glasgow. All things considered, the 
chances, I thought, were in favour of her 
having been on her way to visit her daughter, 
and I determined to put into Stranraer and 
forward her belongings thence to Cumber- 
land, where Lady Charles's new home was 
situated. I did so the next day, at the same 
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time addressing the following telegram to 
Stapleton: *Have sent you four packages by 
express ; property of Mrs. Wynne left on board 
my yacht by unfortunate mistake. Don't 
know where she is, so am obliged to direct 
them to you. Hope it's all right. Am sailing 
to-day for Portsmouth.' 

This done, I resumed my voyage in a some- 
what less jubilant mood. The episode of the 
purloined baggage might, I felt, cause awkward 
complications, and it would always be difficult 
for me to give any satisfactory explanation of 
its having been on board my yacht at all. 
What with one thing and another, it took me 
very nearly a fortnight to get round to Ports- 
mouth, where, on my arrival, I found the 
following letter from Charles Stapleton awaiting 
me: — 

*Dear General Eivers, — The boxes which 
you were kind enough to send from Stranraer 
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reached this safely a day or two before Mrs. 

Wynne joined us. Of course she was very 

glad to have them again, but she had been 

obliged to get herself a complete new rig-out 

at Glasgow, which was rather a bore for her. 

There certainly does seem, as you say, to have 

been some unfortunate mistake. I don't wish 

to be officious, and would much rather not 

interfere between you and my mother-in-law in 

any way ; but I may as well tell you that she 

is very much hurt by what she calls your 

inexplicable behaviour. She says you left hei 

at Oban without any reason or any warning, 

although it had been arranged that you were to 

take her to the Clyde, and that if it had not 

been for the kindness of Lord Conington, who 

insisted upon placing his yacht at her disposal, she 

does not know what would have become of her. 

Her conviction is that you went off in a fit cf 

pique, because you didn't like her spending a 

long time with old Conington looking over a 
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photograph book or something. I must say 
that I have some difficulty in beUeving this 
extraordinary statement, but I thought I had 
better let you know what she says. 

* Alice is sure that it would all be set right 
and explained if you and her mother could 
meet, and she begs me to say, with her love, 
that she hopes you will come and stay a few 
days with us, if you can manage it. I need 
not add how glad I shall be to see you. Mrs. 
Wynne will be here for another month, I 
expect, but the sooner you come the better, be- 
cause she will go on talking about it to every- 
body, and one doesn't want outsiders to be 
entertained with family differences. 

* Sincerely yours, 

* Chaeles Stapleton.' 

This letter caused me extreme discomfort. 
I was unwilling to lose the friendship and 
esteem of the Stapletons, but I saw at once 
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that I must chance that. As for meeting 
Mrs. Wynne, I would as soon have met the 
whole of Wombwell's menagerie loose on 
Salisbury Plain. I would not even answer 
Charles's letter, but only sent him another 
telegram : ' Sorry I can't come. Just off to 
the Mediterranean for the winter. No ex- 
planation at all necessary or desirable.' 

If he had a grain of common sense he 
would understand that, I thought ; but if he 
didn't understand. I couldn't help it. I kept 
my word and sailed for the Mediterranean as 
soon as ever I could make the necessary 
arrangements, and there I have been ever since. 
It was only the other day that, taking up one 
of those weekly papers whose mission it is to 
chronicle social events, I came across the 
subjoined astounding paragraph : — 

* It is announced that a marriage will take 
place very shortly between Viscount Conington 
and Mrs. Wynne, whose daughter, Lady Charles 
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Stapleton, was one of the beauties of last 
season, and who is herself considered by many 
people to h^ fUd puhhrior' 

Well, I am afbrry for poor Conington ; but 
it's an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 
and I Suppose I may go home now. 



THE END. 
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